






















Che Port Folto. 


BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ. 


Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—Cowrer. 





For the Port Folio. 


TRENTON FALLS IN THE STATE OF NEW 
YORK. 


This number is embellished with a view of Trenton Falls in 
the State of New York. The scene is thus described in 
“the Northern Traveller:” 


“This most interesting ebject is well worthy the attention 
of every person of taste, being justly considered one of the 
first natural scenes in this part of the country. It will be ne- 
cessary to get a horse or carriage at Utica, as no stage coach 
runs that way; and to set off in the morning, as the whole day 
is not too long for the excursion, Guide posts have been re- 
cently erected along the road, so that strangers will find the 
way without difficulty. An excellent inn is kept near the falls 
by Mr. Sherman, who has a large collection of rare and in- 
teresting petrifactions collected among the rocks, well worthy 
of examination, 

‘“‘From this house you descend a long staircase down the 
steep bank of the West Canada Creek, which has cut a 
frightful chasm through a recky range, in some places 150 
feet deep, and is seen gliding swiftly by, through a declining 
channel below. The chasm continues for four miles, and pre- 
sents the most interesting variety of cascades and rapids, boil- 
ing pools, and eddies, that can easily be imagined. The pas- 
sage or chasm between the recks is every where very narrow, 
and in some places barely of sufficient breadth to permit the 
stream to pass; while the rocks rise perpendicularly on each 
side, or sometimes even project a considerable distance over 
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head, so that it has been often necessary to form an artificial 
path by means of gunpowder. These places appear danger- 
ous, but only require a little caution and presence of mind to 
ensure the safety of the visiter, as strong iron chains are fixed 
into the rock to offer him security. There are four principal 
cataracts, between the staircase by which you first descend, 
and the usual limit of an excursion, which is about a mile 
and a quarter up the stream. The first of these you discover 
soon after the first turning, and is about 40 feet high; with 
the greatest fall towards the west. The top of the rock on the 
right side is 150 feet high by line measurement. The sec- 
ond is a regular fall, much like a mill-dam, about 8 feet high, 
the third, a remarkable striking and beautiful one, is 35 feet, 
and the fourth rather a succession of cascades, but presents 
many most agreeable varieties. 

‘** About a mile and a quarter from the house, is a small 
building lately erected for the supply of refreshments. 

“‘ A singular species of tree is found in the neighborhood, 
called the white cedar, with drooping branches, which often 
grow to such a length as to descend far below the root, in 
stooping towards the water. 

** The rocks here are all a dark lime stone, of a very slaty 
structure, and contain astonishing quantities of petrified ma- 
rine shells and other animals of an antediluvian date, such as 
Dilobites, Trilobites, &c. &c. 

“There are several other cataracts besides those already 
mentioned, both above and below; and a stranger might spend 
some time here very agreeably in observing them at leisure, 
and in catching the fine trout with which the creek abounds, 
The house is commodious, and has the reputation of furnish- 
ing one of the best tables in this part of the state.” 


SPECIMEN OF STUMP ORATORY. 


[ This is a species of eloquence which is not recognised in the three di- 
visions of Aristotle, nor is it mentioned in the lectures of Dr. Blair. It is 
confined, in this country to the south and west. It begins in Maryland 
and reaches its acme in Virginia. When it leaves the Ancient Dominion 
it degenerates until it is heard in North Caroliva. How it flourishes in 
this state, the reader may learn from the following ‘* Speech of a Repre- 
sentative-Elect,’’ which we transcribe from the “* Free Press” of Raleigh: 
protesting, however, against its incorporation with the fifty vols. of **Ame- 
rican speeches,” announced as threatening us from the east. | 


Silence! friends and fellow citizens—Silence! friends and 
fellow citizens—Silence, I say, gen-tul-men, silence!—Now, 
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silence then, ard hear! As ye have elected me, to sarve ye, 
in the next Gineral Assembly, gentlemen, in the House of 
Rolly, for the Commons, gentlemen, I shall en-dee-vor to 
act. I shall en-dee-vor to be sarviceable, for I wants America 
to have high intrust. Now, gentlemen, when the time comes 
I shall go to Rolly, I shall be there among the Reep-ra-sent- 
a-tives, down below and from away off as fur as Buncome. 
—Now rest ye, gentlemen, well assured, that in all my acts 
of the commons, I shall be guided by that power which I 
hopes will make ye happy ior your intrust. I hopes it will 
extend to pos-tee rity too; for, gentlemen, I looks a good 
ways—lI want politics a flourishing. I wants it in all the 
world, and in this part here; and most every where. Pos-tee- 
rity must have it too, and Virginia, and the whole Common- 
wealth of us and Europe shall have a benefit in it. So, gen- 
tlemen, I'll say on; as P’ve got elected, as you all know here, 
gentlemen, as the Sheriff has just now cried it that I’ve got 
elected, at the door at the Court House; so you’ve toted me 
on your shoulders, gentlemen, here; and among these ginger 
cakes here, gentlemen, and on this cart fetched here to sell 
ginger cakes, so I thank ye. I thank ye, gentlemen, for the 
high mark of ree-spect you’ve showed me. Now, gentlemen, 
as I’m elected, though I dident git the foremost vote: but I 
wasent but a little behind him: but no matter, as I’m elected. 
Now, gentlemen, my heart is right for your intrust: I shall 
do too all that can be done. So as I am elected, I looks to 
the good, gentlemen, of things and to pos-tee-rity. And, gen- 
tlemen, I calls your attentions as I’m elected, a lee-tle while 
to the internal improvement. As I’m elected, I speaks it for 
your good. Now, gentlemen, the improve of the hoss breed 
you know some about; and fillies that’s better than Vir- 
ginia; but I shall go now to the water and canals. Though 
I know the importance of the hoss breed is important, I’m 
looking to the canals now. Now, gentlemen, the canals—if 
we begin down as fur as Ocricoc bar, and cleans out the 
creeks and swamps as high up as Na-hun-ta, and some ca- 
nals too for flats, twill be, gentlemen, advantageous to our 
country. Twould be and I hopes a good deal for Polecat, 
and Tice’s marsh, and Con-tentny, to be cleared up and nav- 
igable for flats and boats and some other sloops of war; though 
I ha’nt paid much attention this good while to the Navy. 
And I guess John Bull wont want to fight us after this. We 
must tho’ leave it to the House in the Sinate and Commons. 
But [ll recommend to the best, and stick to um and vote too, 
blame my skin if I dont. Let’s, gentlemen, have Pitchkittle 
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cut off in a canal; twill, gentlemen, save the State a good 
many dollars, and shorten the way to our abidances. Now, 
gentlemen, I wants much the country and the univarsity im- 
proving; and the country and every where; in Mad-am-a- 
skeet and about Chapel-hill and Rolly, and to the town of 
Buncome, and by pat particular. So, gentlemen, the agri- 
culture of our country, and the pork and cotton would go by 
the canals to Jeems-es-river, and to Wilmington, and the 
corn too, though corn is dear now. Though I spose some 
folks wouldent like the canals for negur speculation; though 
I think that Crawford wasent so stained with negur specula- 
tion—and the presidential candidates—I think, gentlemen, a 
leetle while I stop some on the canals—and Crawford ought to 
been President. I know how Jackson’s a great man, and he 
went to New Orleans. And Adams—lI talked with a man I 
got in company with, how he writ about being pal-se-fied, and 
dident care for his constituents; but his big talk I dont care 
for, he’s too larned. We want somebody for our intrust, and 
I tells you, they go to Congress to make laws—and about 
altering the Constitution, I shall en-dee-vor to see something 
about it. And, gentlemen, for the Banks, I wants attention— 
silence! I says there aint no justice in um; particular the 
State Bank of Newbern: The President and Directors, I 
spose, wouldent like to have me say much at Rolly, but [ 
must stick to your intrust; I don’t see about their lindin mo- 
ney at 6 per cent, and get 10; and judgment too, and the 
No-try gits cost too. The great folks do too much, and if I 
dont say something about it at Rolly, I dont know who will. 
Now, gentlemen, as I’m in politics, I shall begin to talk a 
heap about schools and about roads; and I wants to search 
too a good deal about patrols, and musters particular; and if 
we can make any laws about um, we shall. We must consi- 
der on um. Gentlemen, rest ye well assured, I shall think on 
the mustur business. Now, gentlemen, the law must be made 
for we couldent live if twa’nt; and we shall make some, I 
reckon, at Rolly this time. I hant now got time to talk on our 
Courts and Supreme Court; but I shall think on um all when 
I git to Rolly. When I git there I shall search some about 
the army; and IJ shall, I reckon, find out what Great Brivain’s 
doing; and a good many things that I dont talk on now.— 
Gentlemen, tis the good of the country I wants; I wants to 
have folks think on our independence;—Now we are the big- 
gest nation a’most in the world. Washington was a great 
man—our fathers fought in the old Revolution, and Jefferson 
was for independence. We have a good many States to our 
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government, and if Bonaparte comes we'll beat him away. 
Now let the French come if they dare.—Gentlemen, we 
have trade too; out ships go clear across the sea, and come 
back; but the sea sometimes runs up high, and it is stormy 
sometimes, and in the night it is dark, Gentlemen, Louisiana 
belongs to us, and Mr. M‘Duffe is in Congress. I say gen- 
tlemen, we have a good many states. Now, Commodore 
Rogers I have heard of a good while. Gentlemen, I could 
say a good many things, but I ha’nt time. There are more 
vessels, I suppose, in New York than there ever was at New- 
bern. Gentlemen the world is very large. Now I an’t I spose 
to talk much on the stars nor the sun neither; you’ve elected 
me a politician, and so I talks only on politics. Now ye’ve 
elected me, I thanks ye. You dident elect me last year, but 
I thanks ye. Gentlemen, I thinks for your true interest, rest 
ye well assured. Now, silence—but you’ve raised me higher 
than last year, so Vl say on—but if you had done a little 
more I should been upto the foremost man; but I run 
him mighty clost—my opponent, though I spose friend, in 
the Rolly Commons. So as I’m elected I'll say on, though I 
a’nt in the Sinate, but hope for influence in the Assembly of 
Commons, and do somewhat with mending the law on hoss- 
stealing, printedin Haywood’s Justice and Acts. T'would be 
for the interest of the community; 1f detected from steeling 
hosses from negurs. Now, gentlemen, I thank you for the 
plumpers which elected me, and if my crop was good, you 
should not lose nothing by it. Gentlemen, I thank ye for elect- 


ing me, very politely; and we'll all take a friendly drink of 


spee-rit and water. Ye have elected me—as we’ve been a 
trying for some time, so my conscience is clear, since I wish 
for the good of the State and G—— county particular, and 
for Rolly too. Now, gentlemen I would say something 
about the Engineer, but { thinks the Governor will fix that 
business, so I'll wait till I git to Rolly before I writes ye 
about it. But now, gentlemen, I hopes that my office at Rolly 
will be for the good of the United States and particular for 
the Union. Gentlemen, if my friends dident have confidence 
in my knowledge, they wouldent give me such a vote. [ll 
stick up for your intrust at Rolly,as fur as my weak abilities 
must admit. If my acts should do any thing at Rolly wrong, 
rest ye well assured it will be for the better. But, friends 
and fellow citizens, silence! If I should do any thing wrong, 
I hopes I sha’nt as you’ve elected me, as I knew you would 
when your true intrust come. Gentlemen, I thanks ye agin 
for electing me—and now, gentlemen, huzza for North Ca- 
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278 Black-throated Bunting. 


rolina. Gentlemen, I thanks ye, all of ye, gentlemen——let’s 
take some speerit ‘and water, gentlemen. 


AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY. 


BLACK-THROATED BUNTING, EMBERIZA AMERICANA. 


Calandra Pratensis, the May Bird, Bartram, p. 291.— 
Peale’s Museum, No. 5952.—Archt. Zool. 228.—Emberize 
Americana Ind. Orn. p. 44. 


FROM WILSON’S ORNITHOLOGY. 


Or this bird I have but little tosay. They arrive in Penn- 
sylvania, from the South about the middle of May, abound 
in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, and seem to prefer 
level fields covered with rye grass, timothy, or clover, 
where they build their nest, fixing it in the ground, and form- 
ing it of fine dried grass. The female lays five white eggs, 
sprinkled with specks and lines of black. Like most part of 
their genus, they are nowise celebrated for their musical 
powers. ‘heir whole song consists of five notes, or, more 
properly of two notes; the first repeated twice and slowly, 
the second thrice and rapidly, resembling chip chip che, che, 
che. Of this ditty, such as it is, they are by no means par- 
simonious, for, from their first arrival for the space of two 
or three months, every level field of grass is perpetually se- 
renaded with chip. chip, che, che, che. In their shape and 
manners they very much resemble the Yellow Hammer of 
Britain (E. citrinella;) like them they are fond of mounting 
to the top of some half-grown tree, and there chirping for 
half an hour at atime. In travelling through different parts 
of New York and Pennsylvania in spring and summer when- 
ever I came to level fields of deep grass, I have con- 
statitly heard these birds around me. In August they be- 
come mute, and soon after, that is, towards the beginning of 
September, leave us altogether. 

The Black-throated Bunting is six inches and a half in 
length, the upper part of the head is a dusky geeenish yel- 
low; neck dark ash; breast, inside shoulders of the wing, 
line over the eye and at the lower angle of the bill, yellow; 
chin, and space between the bill and eye, white; back, rump, 
and tail, ferruginous; the first streaked with black; wings, 
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deep dusky, edged with a bright clay colour; lesser coverts 
and whole shoulder of the wing, bright bay; belly and vent, 
white; bill, light blue, dusky above, strong and powerful for 
breaking seeds; legs and feet, brown; iris of the eye, hazel. 
The female differs from the male in having little or no black 
on the breast, nor streak of yellow over the eye, beneath the 
eye she has a dusky streak, running in the direction of the 
jaw. In all those which I opened, I found the stomach filled 
with various seeds, gravel, eggs of insects, and sometimes a 
slimy kind of earth or clay. 

The bird has been figured by Latham, Pennant, and seve- 
ral others. ‘The former speaks of a bird which he thinks is 
either the same, or nearly resembling it, that resides in sum- 
mer in the country about Hudson’s Bay, and is often seen 
associating in flights with the geese.* This habit, however, 
makes me suspect that it must be a different species; for 
while with us here the Black-throated Bunting is never gre- 
garious; but is almost always seen singly, or in pairs, or, at 
most the individuals of one family together. 


THE BLUE BIRD.——SYLVIA SIALIS. 


Le Rouze gorge bleu, De Buffon, V, 212. Pl. Eng. 390— 
Blue Warbler, Lath. II, 446.—Catesb. I, 47.—Motacilla 
Stalis, Linn, Syst. 336. Bartram, p. 291.—Peale’s Museum, 
No. 7188. 


Tue pleasing manners and sociable disposition of this 
little bird entitle him to particular notice. As one of the 
first messengers of spring, bringing the charming tidings to 
our very doors, he bears his own recommendation always 
along with him, and meets with a hearty welcome from every 
body. 

Though , enerally accounted a bird of passage, yet so early 
as the middle of February, if the weather be open, he usual- 
ly makes his appearance about his old haunts, the barn, or- 
chard and fence posts. Storms and deep snows sometimes 
succeeding, he disappears for a time; but about the middle 
of March he is seen again, accompanied by his mate, visiting 
the box in the garden or the hole inthe old apple tree, the cra- 
dle of some generations of his ancestors. ‘* When he first begins 
his amours,” says a curious and accurate observer, “ itis pleas. 


* Lath. Syn, Suppl. p. 159. 
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ing to behold his courtship, hissolicitude to please and to secure 
the favour of his beloved female. He uses the tenderest expres- 
sions, sits close by her, caresses and sings to her his most en- 
dearing warblings. When seated together, if he espy an insect 
delicious to her taste, he takes it up, flies with it to her, spreads 
his wings over her, and puts it into her mouth.” If a rival 
makes his appearance, (for they are ardent in their loves,) he 
quits her in a moment, attacks and pursues the intruder as 
he shifts from place to place, in tones that bespeak the jea- 
lousy of his affection, conducts him with many reproofs be- 
yond the extremity of his territory, and returns to warble 
out his transports of triumph beside his beloved mate. The 
preliminaries being thus settled, and the spot fixed on, they 
begin to clean out the old nest, and the rubbish of the former 
year, and to prepare for the reception of their future off- 
spring. Soon after this another sociable little pilgrim (Mo- 
tacilla domestica, House wren,) also arrives from the south, 
and finding such a snug birth pre-oceupied, shows his spite, 
by watching a convenient opportunity, and in the absence of 
the owner, hopping in and pulling out sticks; but he takes 
special care to make off as fast as possible. 

The female lays five and sometimes six eggs, of a pale blue 
colour; and raises two, sometimes three broods in a sea- 
son; the male taking the youngest under his particular care 
while the female is again setting. Their principal food is 
composed of insects, particularly large beetles, and others of 
the coleopterous kind that lurk among old dead and decay- 
ing trees. Spiders are also a favourite repast with them. In 
the autumn they occasionally regale themselves on the ber- 
ries of the sour gum: and as winter approaches, on those of 
the red cedar, and on the fruit of a rough hairy vine that 
runs up and cleaves fast to the trunks of trees. The ripe 
persimmon is another of their favourite dishes; and many 
other fruits and seeds which I have found in their stomachs 
at that season, but which, being no botanist, I am unable to 
particularize. They are frequently pestered with a species 
of tape- worm, some of which I have taken from their intes- 
tines of an extraordinary size, and in some cases, in great 
numbers. Most other birds are also plagued with these 
vermin; but the Blue bird seems more subject to them than 
any I know, except the Woodcock. An account of the dif- 
ferent specie of vermin, that infest the plumage and intestines 
of our birds, many of which I doubt not are non-descripts 
would of itself form an interesting work. As this, however, 
belongs, more properly to the province of the entomologist, 
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i shall only, in the course of these volumes, take notice of 
some of the most remarkable; and accasionally represent 
them in the same plate with those birds, on which they are 
usually found. 

The usual spring and summer song of the Blue-bird is a 
soft agreeable and; oft-repeated warble, uttered with open 
quivering wings, and is extremely pleasing. In his motions 
and general character he has great resemblance to the Robin 
Red-breast of Britain; and had he the brown olive of that 
bird, instead of his own blue, he would scarcely be distin- 
guished from the other. Like him he is known to almost 
every child; and shows as much confidence in man by asso- 
ciating with him in summer as the other by his familiarity in 
winter. He is also of a mild and peaceable disposition, sel- 
dom fighting or quarrelling with other birds. His society is 
courted by the inhabitants of the country, and few farmers 
neglect to provide for him, in some suitable place, a snug 
little summer- house, ready fitted and rent free. For this he 
more than sufficiently repays them by the cheerfulness of his 
song, and the multitude of injurious insects which he daily 
destroys. ‘Towards autumn, that is, in the month of Octo- 
ber, his song changes to a single plaintive note, as he passes 
over the yellow, many-coloured woods; and his melancholy 
air reminds us of the approaching decay of the face of nature. 
Even after the fields are stripped of their leaves, he still lin- 
gers over his native haunts as if loth to leave them. About 
the middle or end of November few or none of them are seen; 
but with every return of mild and open weather we hear his 
plaintive note amidst the fields, on in the air, seeming to de- 
plore the devastations of winter. Indeed he appears scarcely 
ever totally to forsake us; but to follow fair weather through 
all its journeyings till the return of spring. 

Such are the mild and pleasing manners of the Blue-bird, 
and so universally is he esteemed that I have often regretted 
no pastoral muse has yet arisen in this western woody world, 
to do justice to his name, and endear him to us still moreby 
the tenderness of verse, as has been done to his representa- 
tive in Britain, the Robin Red-breast. A small acknowledg- 
ment of this kind I have to offer, which the reader, I hope, 
will excuse as a tribute to rural innocence. 


When winter’s cold tempests and snows are no more, 
Green meadows and brown furrow’d fields re-appearing, 
The fisherman hauling their shad to the shore, 
And cloud-cleaving geese to the Lakes are a-steering : 
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When first the lone butterfly flits on the wing; 
When red glow the maples, so fresh and so pleasing, 

Ob! then comes the Blue-bird, rHE HERALD OF SPRING! 
And hails with his warblings the charms of the season. 


When loud piping frogs make the marshes to ring 
Then warm glows the sunshine, and fine is the weather; 
The blue woodland flowers just beginning to spring, 

And spice wood and sassafras budding together, 
Oh then to your gardens ye housewives repair! 
Your walks border up; sow and plant at your leisure; 
The Blue bird will chant from his box such an air, 
That all your hard toils will seem truly a pleasure. 


He flits through the orchard, he visits each tree, 
The red flowing peach, and apple’s sweet blossoms; 
He snaps up destroyers wherever they be, 
And seizes the catiffs that lurk in their bosoms; 
He drags the vile grub from the corn he devours , 
The worms from their webs where they riot and welter; 
His song and his services freely are ours, 
And all that he asks is, in summer a shelter. 


The ploughman is pleased when he gleans in his train, 
Now searching the furrows, now mounting to please him, 
The gardener delights in his sweet simple strain, 
And leans on his spade to survey and to hear him; 
The slow ling’ring school-boys forget they’ll be chid, 
While gazing intent as he warbles before ’em 
In mantle of sky-blue and bosom so red, 
That each little loiterer seems to adore him: 


When all the gay scenes of the summer are o'er, 
And autumn slow enters so silent and sallow, 

And millions of warblers, that charmed us before, 
Have fled in the train of the sun-seeking swallow; 

The Blue-bird, forsaken, yet true to his home, 
Still lingers, and looks for a milder to-morrow, 

Till forced by the horrors of winter to roam, 
He sings his adieu in a lone note of sorrow. 


While spring’s lovely season, serene, dewy, warm, 
The green face of earth and the pure blue of Heaven, 
Or love’s native music have influence to charm, 
Or sympathy’s glow to our feelings are given, 
Still dear to each bosom the Blue-bird shall be; 
His voice, like the thrillings of hope, is a treasure ; 
For, through bleakest storms, if a calm he but see, 
He comes to remind us of sunshine and pleasure! 


The Blue-bird, in summer and autumn, is fond of fre- 
quenting open pasture fields; and there perching on the stalks 
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of the great mu/lein, to look for passing insects. A whole 
family of them is often seen thus situated, as if receiving 
lessons of dexterity from their more expert parents, who 
can espy a beetle crawling among the grass, at a considera- 
ble distance: and after feeding upon it, instantly resume their 
former position. Whoever informed Dr. Latham that “ this 
bird isnever seen on trees, thoughit makes its nest in the holes 
of them”’* might as well have said, that the Americans are nev- 
er seen onthe streets though they build their houses on the 
sides of them. For, what is there in the construction of the 
feet and claws of this bird to prevent it from perching? Or 
what sight more commen to an inhabitant of this country 
than the Blue-bird perched on the top of a peach or apple 
tree? or among the branches of those reverend broad-armed 
chestnut trees, that stand alone in the middle of our fields, 
bleached by the rains and blasts of ages? 

The Blue-bird is six inches and three quarters in length, 
the wings remarkably full and broad; the whole upper parts 
are of a rich sky-blue; with purple reflections; the bill 
and eyes are black; inside of the mouth and soles of the 
feet, yellow, resembling the colour of a ripe persimmon; the 
shafts of the wing and tail feathers are black; throat, neck, 
breast and sides, partially under the wings, chestnut; wings, 
dusky black at the tips; belly and vent, white; sometimes the 
secondaries are exteriorly light brown, but the bird has in 
that case not arrived at his full colour. The female is easily 
distinguished by the duller cast of the back, the plumage of 
whichis skirted with light brown, and by the red on the breast 
being much fainter, and not descending near so low as in 
the male; the secondaries are also more dusky. This species 
is found over the whole United States; in the Bahama islands 
where many of them winter, and also in Mexico, Brazil 
and Guiana. : 

Mr. Edwards mentions that the specimen of this bird 
which he was favoured with, was sent from the Bermudas; 
and as those islands abound with the cedar, it is highly pro- 
bable that many of these birds pass from our continent thence 
at the commencement of winter, to enjoy the mildness of 
that climate as well as their favourite food. 

As the Blue-bird is so regularly seen in winter, after the 
continuance of mild and open weather, it has given rise to va- 
rious conjectures respecting the place of its retreat. Some 
suppose it to be in close sheltered thickets, lying to the sun; 
ethers, in the neighbourhood of the sea, where the air is 


* Synopsis, v; ii. p. 446—40 
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thought to be more temperate, and where the matters thrown 
up by the waves furnish a constant and plentiful supply of 
food. Others trace him tothe dark recesses of hollow trees, 
and subterraneous caverns, where they suppose he dozes 
away the winter, making, like Robinson Crusoe, occasional 
reconnoitering excursions from his castle, whenever the 
weather happens to be favourable. But amidst the snows 
and severities of winter I have sought for him in vain in the 
most favourable sheltered situations of the middle states; and 
not only in the neighbourhood of the sea, but on both sides 
of the mountains.* I have never, indeed, explored the 

depth of caverns in search of him, because I would as soon 

expect to meet with tulips and butterflies there, as Blue-birds; 

but among hundreds of woodmen who have cut down trees 
of all sorts, and at all seasons, I have never heard of one 

instance of these birds being found so immured in winter; 

while in the whole of the middle and eastern states, the same 

general observation seems to prevail that the Blue-bird al- 

ways makes his appearance in winter, after a few days of 
mild and open weather. On the other hand I have found 

them numerous in the woods of North and South Carolina in 

the depth of winter; and I have also been assured by different 
gentlemen of respectability, who have resided in the islands 
of Jamaica, Cuba, and the Bahamas, and Bermudas, that this 

very bird is common there in winter. We also find, from 

the works of Hernandes, Piso and others, that itis well known 

in Mexico, Guiana, and Brazil; and if so, the place of its 

winter retreat is easily ascertained, without having recourse 

to all the trumpery of holes and caverns, torpidity, hyberna- 

tion, and such ridiculous improbabilities, 

Nothing is more common in Pennsylvania than to see large 
flocks of these birds in the spring and autumn, passing, at 
considerable heights in the air; from the south in the former 
and from the north in the latter season. In the month of 
October, I have seen, about an hour after sunrise, ten or fif- 
teen of them descend from a great height and settle on the 
top of a tall detached tree, appearing, from their silence and 
sedateness, to be strangers, and fatigued. After a pause ofa 
few minutes they began to dress and arrange their plumage, 
and continued so employed for ten or fifteen minutes more; 
then, on afew warning notes, being given, perhaps by the leader 
of the party, the whole remounted to a vast height, steering in 


* I speak of the species here generally. Solitary individuals are found 
particularly among our cedar trees, sometimes in the very depth of winter. 
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a direct line for the south-west. In passing along the chain 
of the Bahamas towards the West Indies, no great difficulty 
can occur from the frequency of those islands; nor even to 
the Bermudas, which are said to be six hundred miles from 
the nearest part of the continent. This may seem an extra- 
ordinary flight for so small a bird; but it is nevertheless 
a fact that it is performed. If we suppose the Blue-bird in 
this case to fly only at the rate of a mile a minute, which is 
less than I have ascertained him to do over land, ten or 
eleven hours would be sufficient to accomplish the journey; 
besides the chances that he would have of resting places by 
the way, from the number of vessels that generally navigate 
those seas. In like manner two days, at most, allowing for 
numerous stages for rest, would conduct him from the re- 
motest regions of Mexico to any part of the Atlantic States. 
When the natural history of that part of the continent and 
its adjacent isles, is better known, and the periods at which 
its birds of passage arrive and depart, are truly ascertained, 
I have no doubt these conjectures willbe fully corroborated. 


For the Port Folio. 
A VISIT TO ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 


Voyage Historique et Litteraire en Angleterre et en Ecosse; 
(Historical and Literary travels in England and Scotland, 
by Amedee Pichot,) Paris, 1825. 3 vol. 8vo. 


Lettres sur L’ Angleterre, &c. (Letters on England, by A: 
de Stael Holstein;) Paris, 1825. 1 vol. 8vo. 


Translated from the Revue Encyclopedique. 


{We have translated the following from the Revue Encyclopedique, 
because we thought our readers might not be incurious to see a French 
review of French travels in Great Britain. The critic commences with 
a confession, that little has been known of England, in France, until lately. 
To this slender stock of knowledge, Dr. Pichot has not made any very 
important additions, as. will be perceived in the ensuing article. Nearly 
the whole of his book might have been composed at his own chamber at 
Paris, being nothing more than translations, sometimes literal, but often in- 
correct, of passages from the most popular among the English and Scotch 
poets. A few specimens of his blunders may amuse the reader. Thus, 
for a highly poetical line of Campbell, in which the poet describes an 
European child led by an Indian— 


‘¢ Led by his dusky guide, like morning brought by night,”’ 
the translator gives us, 
‘‘ Conduit par spn guide comme le matin suit de pres la nuit.” 
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He misquotes a famous line from Gray, thus: 
Words that breathe and thoughts that burn, 
and then mistranslates his own nonsense in the following manner: 
Des mots doués de vie et des pensées de feu! 
so too, Warton’s description of 
Beauteous Windsor’s high and storied halls, 
Where Edward’s chiefs start from the glowing walls,— 
is thus wofully marred :— 


‘‘Superbe Windsor, dont les splendides appartemens sembient encore 
habite par Edward et ses capitaines.”’ 


The French cannot feel the beauties of the English language, and they 
are therefore incapable of forming a true estimate of its literature. The 
classifications which Dr. Pichot makes of several of the English writers, 
evince that he possessed but a very superficial degree of information on the 
subject; indeed Sir Walter Scott and Lord Byron seem to be the only 
British authors with whom he is acquainted; owing probably to his having 
translated several of their works into his own tongue. 

With respect to the other work mentioned at the bead of this article, 
we may observe that M. de Stael, who has the reputation of being an able 
and enlightened writer, has given in this production one of the most sen- 
sible and accurate accounts of England that has ever appeared from 2 
French pen. ] 


Unt very recently, little was known of England, in 
France. The wars of the revolution, and of the empire, by 
interrupting the communication between the two countries, 
likewise introduced among us anumber of prejudices against 
the English. Their laws, their manners, their politics, their 
moral influence, their financial resources, were appreciated 
truly by but few among us, or even on the continent. We 
will not here inquire into the cause of the triumph of English 
policy over her powerful rival. Perhaps if we were to enter 
upon this examination, we might find in the events which 
produced our disasters, rather an effect of circumstances, 
which could not have been foreseen by human wisdom, than 
the result of a determined perseverance on the part of Great 
Britain in the system which she adopted. 

However this may be, as soon as the treaty of peace was 
signed, many of these prepossessions were removed, and in- 
tercourse was once more restored between two nations formed 
to esteem and enlighten each other. Hence the multitude 
of books, of every description, which has appeared within 
the last twelve years, on the subject of English affairs. Our 
readers have been informed constantly of the greatest part of 
these publications, for the Revue Encyclopedique would be 
incomplete, if it should pass over the new works which pre- 
sent interesting facts in relation to this subject. 
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The first which now claims our attention, is the work of 
M. Pichot. Without anticipating the remarks which we 
mean to make upon this book, we cannot dissemble that it 18 
far from answering the expectations which we were led to 
form, from the premature praises of imprudent friends. On 
the contrary, criticism is severely taxed on this occasion, for 
we are compelled to say, that in forming our estimate of its 
merits, we are too often carried beyond the bounds which we 
should prescribe to ourselves. We believe that M. Pichot’s 
is the only work in which modern English literature has been 
considered thoroughly, and this is the reason for the prefer- 
ence which we shall give him in making an extract, contain- 
ing information on this important topic. 

The author arrives in England by the way of Calais and 
Dover. He gives a lively picture of the packet boat, the 
stage coaches, the inns, and the beautiful meadows and vil- 
lages, in the counties of Kent, Middlesex, and Surrey.*— 
But after his entrance into London, he appears to be less 
occupied with the physical, if we may use the phrase, than 
the moral physiognomy of this great city. It is not that M. 
Pichot, after the example of his predecessors, does not de- 
scribe the public monuments, the squares, the streets of the 
metropolis of the British empire, but he seems to have been 
more anxious to draw an animated picture of the state of let- 
ters, arts, political and religious opinions, the theatres, the 
bar, and finally, the national institutions which characterise 


* The readers of the Port Folio will, perhaps, not be displeased if we 
throw in a note, a passage from the description to which the critic here 
alludes. Weare assured by Englishmen, that it is graphically correct. 

““ it appears to me thatin England, ofall other nations, the country 
is most worthy of God. Ifit cannot always boast of grandeur, every little 
meadow has an air of grace and beauty, were it only on account of the 
green hedge by which it is surrounded. The roads in France call to mind 
the cities to which they lead; but in England roads belong more especially 
to the country. They are kept in as good condition as the walks or 
drives in a park; and people of fortune, who have parks and pleasure- 
grounds, never appear to be really at home, except in their own houses. 
In their country-residences, the English nobility and gentry are surround- 
ed by all the luxuries and comforts of life. Here they forego the etiquette 
which they so scrupulously observe in town. With their fine horses and 
hounds they enjoy the bealthful sports of the field; or in tranquil retire- 
ment resign themselves to the contemplation of the choicest productions 
of art, and the stores of their valuable libraries. It has been justly ob- 
served, that our nobility withdraw to the country to repair their fortunes, 
when broken up and dissipated by extravagance in Paris. The English 
aristocracy, on the other hand, live in the most profuse style in the coun- 


try; when ruined, they rather hide themselves in London, or go and econo- 
mise on the continent,”—Ep. P. F. 
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the English people. Hence the desire of his publisher to eu- 
title the book Of England and Scotland, in imitation of Mad. 
de Stael, who under a modest title, Of Germany, has traced 
with so much liveliness and energy, the manners, the litera- 
ture, and the social condition of the germanic states. M. Pich- 
ot has shown his modesty and good sense, in avoiding the 
coniparison which the public might have drawn between two 
publications, one of which has attained a celebrity not to be 
questioned, without some degree of hardihood. 

We must confess that the author has discussed his topics 
copiously, when he speaks of the arts, for instance, he intro- 
duces, particularly, the chef-d’euvre of the English artists, 
and the celebrated monuments of antiquity, which crowd the 
national museums, and the splendid private collections in 
London and the counties. We will not quit this subject with- 
out admitting that there appears to prevail on this side of 
the channel, very erroneous impressions as to the state of 
the fine arts in England. Ask the most simple amateur, and 
he will tell you that the English have no school in architec- 
ture, painting, or sculpture. Scarcely will he allow any merit 
to their engravers, and if he is obliged to admit that their 
productions possess a certain indiscribable charm, he will in- 
sist that it has been gained at the expense of some rule of 
the art. M. Pichot’s visit will have the effect of destroying 
some of these illusions. He writes with interest and truth 
respecting some of the finest of the works of Flaxman, West- 
macott, and Chantrey, the three great living artists of En- 
gland, whose performances adorn Westminster, St. Paul’s, 
and the squares in which they have placed the statues of those 
illustrious men, who have signalized themselves in the service 
of their country. 

Painting, perhaps, is ina more flourishing state than sculp- 
ture, in England. The portraits of Lawrence have acquired 
a well merited celebrity, as have also the landscapes of Con- 
stable, and it would be difficult to find a more original and 
ingenious artist than Wilkie.* 


* The traveller draws a just distinction here between Teniers and Wil- 
kie; the latter of whom employs an ingenious contrivance in his art: ‘It is 
curious,” says Dr. Pichot, ‘‘ to visit Wilkie’s painting room, when he is ar- 
ranging bis materials for a new picture. He procures a box of a size cor- 
responding with that of the picture, he is about tocommence, and he places 
within it chairs, tables, and every minute article of furniture, according 
to the rank of the characters he intends to introduce into his picture. He 
then arranges in this miniature apartment a group of little manikins, and 
closes the door, having contrived an aperture through which his eye com- 
mands a full view of the interior.” —Ed. P. F. 
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With regard to architecture, it would appear from their 
public buildings, monuments, &c. that the Gothic order is 
most congenial to the English taste. Their churches, par- 
ticularly those of modern erection, are remarkable for a dis- 
play of this style, which is, perhaps, better adapted to chris~ 
tian temples than the bold simplicity of ancient architecture. 
It must also be admitted that the English possess many 
magnificent monuments of the skill of the Anglo-Norman 
chissel; it would be difficult to find more beautiful models 
than those exhibited in the Cathedrals of Westminster, Can- 
terbury, and York. After many interesting remarks on the 
state of the fine arts, and on the domestic character of the 
English, our author proceeds to the drama, in all its relations, 
its history, the merits of pieces, actors, scenery, &c. In this 
part of his work he appears to be most happy, and he shows 
that he has thoroughly studied the subject; meanwhile he has 
interspersed many illustrative anecdotes throughout his criti- 
cism. The talents of the most celebrated actors are justly 
appreciated. Kean, as Richard III and Macbeth; Young, 
as Iago; and Macready, as Othello, are fine examples of the 
conception and study of tragic character among the English. 
But what is more difficult to be believed is, that a people so 
cold and formal as the English, so well caleulated to elevate 
the characteristic dignity of tragedy, should be able, also, to 
represent comedy with sprightliness and humour. ‘The ob- 
server is struck with the contrast which is exhibited in the 
English theatres, where a light and laughable piece so fre- 
quently succeeds the representation of one of the terrible 
dramas of Shakspeare. 

Among comic actors, there are two, Liston and Farren, 
who can bear a comparison with ours in the same cast. The 
custom of the English to mix popular scenes with the most 
tragical exhibitions, affords frequent opportunities for actors 
who have acquired reputation in low comedy to appear along- 
side of those who hold the dagger of Melpomene. I recollect 
having seen Liston, as the grave-digger in Hamlet, admira- 
bly contrasted with the profound melancholy which Kean 
can so well express. 

The latter moiety of the first volume of M. Pichot is de- 
voted to the dramatic art. The second volume commences 
with some observations on a new species of literature, called 
Phrenetic. Mr. Milman, professor of poetry in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, has become remarkable for superabundance of 
ideas and luxuriance of imagery in his compositions. He pre- 
fers biblical subjects; and his manner of disposing of them 
OcToBER, 1826.—No, 288. 37 
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indicates a genius which would be the head of a new school, 
He has, indeed, found many imitators, who have not failed to 
add to his defects, and exaggerate a style which may already 
be said to be extravagant. At their head they have placed 
the Reverend Mr. Maturin,* the author of Bertram, and 
Melmoth. For the disciples i in this literary sect, the softer 
emotions have no charms. They deal in incantations and 
phantasmagoria, sybils and demons, robbers and parricides, 
victims, and families dying of starvation, &c.: such are the 
instruments of these pretended men of genius. Their extra- 
vagant productions will be read only by men of little refine- 
ment, and those who prefer a night-mare to a tranquil dream. 

We know not why our traveller has not added to his re- 
marks on the phrenetic literature, some reflections on English 
literature generally, and a review of the authors who are 
placed at the heads of the various schools, which divide the 
English Parnassus. Two subjects which do not properly ap- 
pertain to literature, the pulpit and the bar, separate the re 
views of Milman and Maturin, and others who rally under 
the same banner, from the history of literature, which termi- 
nates the second volume, It is to be wished that a more 
systematic division had been adopted. However it may be, 
as we can give but a rapid survey of a work so extensive as 
the present, we will follow our author’s arrangement at the 
risk of incurring the same reproach. ; 

It is a general opinion among us, though, perhaps, dis- 
puted in England, that our own preachers are superior in 
point of eloquence to those who have acquired reputation 
among our neighbours. Does this superiority arise from the 
difference et religious faith, or from an idea which the En- 
glish have formed of the monoteny and simplicity which 
ought to be observed in preaching the word of God? This 
is a question which it is not our province to examine; but in 
a merely literary point of view, we may observe with regard 
to eratory, that the English, who can boast the most dignified 
orators in the department of politics, orators equal to any of 
ours in the same field, have no preachers like Bossuet, Mas- 
silon, or Bourdaloue. 

He who at present cultivates the art of eloquence among 
the English with the greatest success, is the Methodist, Ir- 


* To class the mad effusions of this writer with the splendid poetry of 
professor Milman, shows how little qualified this traveller was for a dis- 
cussion upon English literature. Poor Maturin is since dead. The Quar- 
terly Review thinks it is some consolation that he cannot be made uneas¥ 
by Dr. Pichot’s extravagant and ridiculous praise!—Ed. P. F. 
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ving, who has quitted the mountains of Scotland to let his 
voice be heard by the inhabitants of the modern Nineveh.— 
By an innovation at once novel and bold, Mr. Irving is in 
the habit of using quotations from celebrated profane authors 
in connexion with his texts from the holy scriptures. His 
elocution is full of force and unction, and his language pleas- 
ing. His style is unequal but ornamented by beauties of the 
highest order. Irving excells, above all in his prayers, which 
always terminate the religious service among the metho- 
dists, and in which the minister, from his pulpit, implores 
the blessing of Heaven, and the compassion of the brethren 
upon such as are afflicted with the evils of this life. 

If we have found but one orator of the pulpit, who is 
worthy of peculiar distinction, the case is far different with 
regard to those who figure at the bar. 

For the last forty years, that is, since Erskine acquired the 
high reputation which he so justly deserved, many have at- 
tempted the same career; some have successfully imitated, 
but none have surpassed him. Samuel Romily, Mackintosh, 
Brougham, Scarlett, Denman, are orators of the first order, 
orators who should be attentively studied by those who as- 
pire to the art of oratory: not that these advocates ought to 
be strictly imitated; their remarkable prolixity should be 
carefully avoided; nevertheless their long periods and ver- 
bose discussions contain many specimens of genius and fine 
oratory. 

Another school has attempted to raise itself by the side of 
that of Erskine, of which we may mention the names of 
Curran and Grattan as among the most illustrious of its 
members. ‘These Hibernian orators have fallen into the bad 
taste of excessive floridness and affectation. ‘This reproach 
appears to be particularly merited by Mr. Phillips, many of 
whose pleadings are inserted in the “English Bar,” by 
Messrs. Clair and Clapier. 

The latter part of the second volume, and the beginning 
of the third, are devoted to the literati of the three king- 
doms. We may be pardoned for passing in a summary man- 
ner over these worthies, as we cannot follow M. Pichot 
through all his details—the principal authors, Robert Sou- 
they, Thos. Moore, Samuel Rogers, and Lord Byron, are 
known in France from the circumstance of their works 
having been honoured by translations. 

There is another school, consisting of afew members, called, 
in derision, Lakers, from the circumstance of their living on 
the borders of lake Cumberland, who seek inspiration from 
the wild and picturesque scenery of nature. 
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Of this school Mr. Wordsworth is the principal pillar. 
His poetry has been extravagantly lauded by some and se- 
verely condemned by others. The Reviews have been par- 
ticularly severe against him, and he has found more enemies 
than friends. His most remarkable work isan awkward poem 
entitled “* The Excursion.” He has also composed lyric bal- 
lads, which in many instances exhibit a prosaic affectation, and 
entitle them, to be designated as sentimental absurdities.— 
Southey, Coleridge, and Wilson, belong to the same school, 
and like Wordsworth, have found both admirers and critics. 

We proceed to transcribe a passage in which M. Pichot 
exhibits the literary principles of the poets of the lake school. 
** In poetry, the Lakers reserve all their admiration for the 
writers of the age of Elizabeth. From Milton and Jeremy 
Taylor, down to the time of Cowper, English literature in 
their eyes is a mere blank. The true spirit of poetry, ac- 
cording to them, is to be Jearned from the ancient ballads of 
Percy. With this admiration, almost exclusive, they mingle 
a strong devotion to metaphysics. They pretend to view 
nature with an energy and warmth of which all hearts are 
capable, except, as they say, the hearts of a majority of the 
poets, who, spoiled by false systems, find nothing in poetry, 
but artificial beauties. For themselves, they admire nature 
only as they love her. In her mute solitudes, on the bosom 
of her lakes, in the shades of her forests, 1t appears to them 
that the soul kindles with universal benevolence. ‘They feel 
an invisible and ineffable influence, which exalts, purifies, 
and ravishes them. It is a mysticism which partakes some- 
thing of the pantheism of Pythagoras. Thus these poets of 
the lake, are called the quakers and methodists of English 
poetry. All the aspects of nature possess in their view, va- 
rious expressions of an intellectual force, and they attribute 
to them not only a physical life, but even a moral life to the 
smallest as well as the greatest objects in creation, The 
Ocean has a soul and passions; the moon, caprices; waves, 
stars, tempests, feel this internal sentiment; and this is not in 
their verse a metaphor, or common-place borrowed from ma- 
terial appearances. Coleridge, however, since he has been 
more exclusively a philosopher, seems no longer to admit 
this mysterious intelligence. In his Autobiography, he even 
refutes that other doctrine of Wordsworth and Wilson, which 
teaches that the Deity loves to communicate with the i inex- 
perienced heart in its earliest infancy. Wilson exclaims on 
seeing an infant slumbering: “Thou smilest, as if thy 
thoughts were soaring to Paradise and adoring the supreme! 
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What may not be the sublime visions which ravish the slum- 
bers of infancy!” 

But they all agree in elevating the domestic virtues and 
the soft affections to a brilliant and dangerous heroism. The 
mother, the daughter, the wife, and the sister, all receive 
from them a pure homage, as a charm spread around their 
existence. They wish that their moral poetry may be in- 
voked in the midst of worldly troubles, as the benevolent 
voice of a sister, or afriend, which reminds us of the inno- 
cent joys of infancy and the pleasures of the domestic fire- 
side. 

The last part of M. Pichot’s work is devoted to Scotland. 
Not only the wild and cheerful spots of this celebrated coun- 
try, the imposing aspect of its lakes, its ancient gothic cities 
are objects of his remarks, but the manners and literature of 
the people also claim his attention. 

In the midst of these details, M. Pichot takes care not to 
pass over his interview with the modern hero of ancient 
Caledonia—with the man of genius who has depicted so ad- 
mirably in his romantic fictions, some of the most remarka- 
ble eras in the history of his country. His portrait of Sir 
Walter Scott, as to the exterior, is by no means flattering.— 
“I beheld,” says he, ‘‘a gentleman of about the middle age; 
of a person naturally elevated, but condemned by the infirm- 
ity of a defective foot, to stoop slightly on a cane; his form 
rather robust and even vulgar; he wore a green coat, with 
short skirts, and large pantaloons, and in short, there was 
nothing remarkable in his dress; nothing affable, either in 
the turn of his countenance or his features; healthy com- 
plexion, highly coloured, owing perhaps to his walk: eyes 
gray, with projecting ey ebrows, which gave a harsh expres- 
sion; a large countenance, but at this moment covered with 
perspiration; thin hair, ashy and gray, naturally inclited to 
curl; the upper lip disproportioned; in short, the whole figure 
of a common character.” 

This description is so particular that Sir Walter might be 
recognized in the streets, by those who are not acquainted 
with him.* 

The Scotch novelist invited M. Pichot to breakfast, at his 
house in Castle street, Edinburgh. The conversation which 
took place on this occasion, is related word for word, and it 
must be admitted that our traveller has done injustice to the 
author, by exhibiting him in deshabille. It was not difficult 
to report exactly a conversation in which nothing remarkable 


* (') Note by the Ed. P. F 
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occurred, and which had nothing in it more worthy of this 
distinguished person, than of a common mechanic of Edin- 
burgh. 

The antiquarian reputation which the Scotish romancer has 
acquired, created in us a great desire to visit his chateau ot 
Abbotsford. Whoever has read the works of Walter Scott, 
knows with what minuteness he describes the arms, dresses, 
and furniture of his countrymen. Beyond all doubt he has 
made a valuable collection of these different objects. More- 
over we love to penetrate the home of a man of genius, to 
visit the places which he frequents, and whither he repairs 
to enjoy the inspirations of his muse. As this curiosity may 
also be felt by some of our readers, we proceed to extract 
from M. Pichot his description of Abbotsford. 

“ Before the principal door of the chateau, there is a small 
garden, in the middle of which there isa basin; this basin is 
ornamented by rude figures, of a style of architecture be- 
longing to the middle ages. The dining hall is large, beauti- 
ful, and decorated with paintings and sculptures. We re- 
marked, among other things, a magnificent engraving of the 
famous ballad of Chevy Chase—Percy and Douglas immola- 
ted on the same day; two illustrious warriors falling victims 
to predatory habits. I admired a fine portrait of Fairfax, the 
republican general; another of Falstaff, with his round paunch; 
a portrait of Dr. Rutherford, a maternal uncle of Sir Walter; 
Shakspere, in comedy, holding a glass in his hand; several 
scenes of the Flemish school; a fine portrait of the Duke of 
Monmouth, and particularly a portrait of Claverhouse, calm 
and dignified as he is described by the author of Old Mor- 
tality. This picture is so beautiful, that it may explain the 
predilection with which the viscount of Dundee has been 
brought into the scene, by a poet who had him so constantly 
before his eyes: another portrait, on the opposite wall, ex- 
cited in me an emotion not less vivid. This was the head of 
Mary Stuart; but the bleeding head of Mary Stuart, placed 
in a basin just when it was separated from the body; the en- 
chanting countenance which always inspires melancholy, 
made me shudder for the olden time. 

** We entered next, the cabinet of the Poet, or rather his 
armory. This is, in fact, a small museum of arms. We en- 
tered with caution into this sanctum sanctorum, which recall- 
ed to us, that of the laird of Monckbarns. 

“ Daylight cannot enter here but through the gothic glass, 
painted in various colors. Ona large table placed in the 
middle of the apartment, there were placed three of the an- 
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cient shields, or targets, which were a part of the armour of 
the Highlanders. This armour consisted in a long sword or 
claymore, hanging on the left, and a dagger stuck in the belt 
on the right, to be used in personal encounters, when the 
combatants are so closely engaged that the sword has be- 
come useless. 

“A fusee or a pair of pistols completes this apparatus of 
war. Sometimes the mountaineers carried a kind of axe, and 
previously to their using the fusees, or when they wanted 
ammunition, they supplied their place by the Lochaber axe,a 
kind of long spike, terminated by a frightful iron, equally 
calculated to keep off or to kill an adversary. All these in- 
struments of war figure in the cabinet of Walter Scott, 
though but one coat of mail, an addition to the Scotish cos- 
tume, which was sometimes adopted by the chiefs. Among 
the fusees there was one which originally belonged to Rob 
Roy Macgreggor. ‘These antique arms are placed in the 
corners of the room, and appear at first sight like the ancient 
heroes, to whom they belong, waiting for the magician to re- 
cord their mighty deeds and render their names illustrious. 

‘* From the armory I passed to the library, traversing again 
the rooms which I had already visited. Here I contess that 
if I had not been apprehensive of becoming troublesome, I 
would have requested permission to devote, at least one good 
hour to the inspection of this collection. With what avidity 
would I have opened those volumes, which appeared to have 
been most used! What an hour of solitude might have been 
employed amidst these treasures! The shelves of the armory 
were occupied by Danish and German books, those of the 
other by Italian and Spanish. I admired, in the department 
of French literature, a fine collection of our fables, and me- 
moirs—a Montaigne, a Corneille, magnificent editions, &c. 
I ought to have seen Racine, who was not there, at least I 
could not find him. 

*¢ From the library I repaired to the apartments in the first 
story where I remarked several portraits, one of which re- 
presented Mrs. Lochart, and her sister, with Maida, (Sir 
Walter’s dog). I saw likewise a portrait of the celebrated 
critic, Jeffrey—an excellent likeness. 

‘“‘ A terrace conducted me to a square tower which forms 
part of the chateau, and to an old iron grate, decorated, which 
seemed to me immovable, and incrusted in the wall. [| in- 
quired into the use of it, and learned that it was the door of 
the old jail, of Edinburgh, the Tolbooth, the same door which 
replaced that which had been destroyed by the mob when 
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they sought the life of Porteus; the door which closed upon 
Effie Deans, when the 'Tolbocth was taken down. It was 
presented by the magistrates of the city to Sir Walter Scott. 
I mounted to the top of the tower, from which I enjoyed a 
fine prospect. The music of a bagpipe was heard in the 
neighbouring hills; whether its shrill accents were softened by 
distance, or the poetry of the place had communicated itself 
to the instrument, I know not, but, for the first time, I was de- 
lighted with it. I imagined that it might be the pipe of 
Roderic of Sky, the old musician of the mountains, who had 
found a welcome in the domains of Abbotsford.” 

With this extract we terminate our analvsis of M. Pichot’s 
literary tour. But if we have hitherto bestowed on him 
nothing but praise, it is not the less our duty to indicate the 
faults which we have perceived. The principal of these 
is that which we have already mentioned—a total want of 
order in the division of his subjects. It is evident to those 
who have run through the English reviews, that his literary 
opinions are taken verbatim from those journals. Moreover, 
in order to swell out his performance, or to make a parade of 
erudition, the author overwhelms us with quotations from 
the British poets, and allusions borrowed from the romances 
of Sir Walter Scott. However highly we may estimate this 
writer, it is not necessary that he should be quoted on every 
page of three octavo volumes. Nor must we forget the ri- 
dicule which M. Pichot has brought upon himself, by ad- 
dressing his letters, chiefly, to the most distinguished au- 
thors, or at least the most eminent men of our time. ‘This 
is evidently a mere trick, to enhance the importance of his 
book. , 

There is, moreover, a most important omission in this per- 
formance. It would seem that we ought not to write about 
England, without some notice of the political institutions, 
which so signally characterise this country. But not a word 
of this is to be found in the three volumes of M. Pichot! 

In the Letters on England, by M. de Staél, the public 
manners and the national institutions, together with the great 
questions of political economy, of this people, are treated 
with all the fullness which their importance requires. M. de 
Staél, though inclined to lean towards the English system of 
government, contends, with much force, against the common 
idea in that country, in favour of an inequality of property. 
He proves that this inequality, far from producing mischie- 
vous effects upon the public and private manners of a nation, 
may, on the contrary, have a happy influence in diffusing m- 
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formation and happiness. We regret that our limits do not 
permit us to support, by extracts, the praise which we cheer- 
fully accord tothis writer. His letters are not addressed to 
any individuals; and they require no other name than that of 
the author to engage the attention of the reader, 


GEORGE PSALMANAZAR. 


Or all the deceivers by whom the world has ever been de- 
ceived, there never was a more ccnsummate master of his 
art, than George Psalmanazar. Other impostors owed much 
of their success to the ignorance of the age in which they 
lived, or of the people with whom they had to deal, but this 
man carried on a system of artifice and falsehood for half a 
century together, undetected to the last; and thisin an en- 
lightened age, among a sensible and discerning people. 

He was born in France and educated in a free-school, and 
afterwards in a college of Jesuits, inan Archiepiscopal city, the 
name of which, as likewise those of his birth-place and of his 
parents, are unknown. Upon leaving the college, he was re- 
commended as a tutor to a young gentleman, but soon fell 
into a mean rambling life which involved him in disappoint- 
ments and misfortunes. His first pretence was that of being 
a sufferer for religion. He procured a certificate that he was 
of Irish extraction, that he left that country for the sake of 
the Catholic faith, and was going on a pilgrimage to Rome. 
Being unable to purchase a pilgrim’s garb, and observing one 
in a chapel, dedicated to a miraculous saint, which had been 
set up as a monument of gratitude by some wandering pil- 
grims, he contrived to take both the staff and cloak away; and 
being thus accoutered, he begged his way, in fluent latin, ac- 
costing only clergymen or persons of figure, whom he found 
so credulous or so benevolent, that before he had gone twen- 
ty miles, he might easily have saved money and put himself 
ina better dress: but as soon as he had got what he thought 
was sufficient, he begged no more; but viewed every thing 
worth seeing, and then retired to some inn, where he spent 
his money as freely as he had obtained it. Having heard the 
Jesuits speak much of China and Japan, he started the wild 
scheme, when he was in Germany, of passing for a native of 
the island of Formosa; and what he wanted in knowledge, 
he supplied by a pregnant invention. He formed a new char- 
acter and language on grammatical principles, with other ori- 
OcTOBER, 1826.—no. 288, 38 
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ental languages, he wrote from right te left with great readi- 
ness; and planned a new religion, and a division of the year 
into twenty months, with other novelties, to credit his pre- 
tensions. He was now a Japanese convert to Christianity, 
travelling, for instruction, with an appearance more wretched 
than even that of common beggars. He then entered as a sol- 
dier in the Dutch service: but, still desirous of passing for a 
Japanese, he altered his plan of being an unconverted heathen; 
and at Sluys, brigadier Lauder, a Scots colonel, introduced 
him to the chaplain, who, with a view of recommending 
himself to the bishop of London, resolved to carry him over 
to England. At Rotterdam, some persons having put shrewd 
questions to him, that carried the air of doubt, he took one 
more whimsical step, which was te live upon raw flesh, roots, 
and herbs; which strange food he thought would remove all 
scruples. The bishop of London patronized him with credu- 
lous humanity, and Psalmanazar found a large circle of 
friends who extolled him as a prodigy. Yet there were 
some who entertained a just opinion of him, particularly Drs. 
Halley, Mead, and Woodward; but their endeavours to ex- 
pose him as a cheat only made others think the better of him, 
especially as those gentlemen were supposed to be unfriend- 
ly to revelation. But in this instance, at least easiness of be- 
lief was no great evidence of penetration. He was employed to 
translate the church catechism into the Formosan language, 
which was examined, approved, and laid up as a valuable 
Ms.; and the author, after writing his well-known History 
of Formosa, was rewarded and sent to Oxford to study what 
he liked, while his patrons and opponents were learnedly 
disputing at London on the merits of his work. The learned 
members of the University were no better agreed in their 
opinions than those at London: but, at length, the sceptics 
triumphed. Some absurdities were discovered in his history 
of such a nature as to discredit the whole narration, and 
saved him the trouble of an open declaration of his impos- 
ture; which, however, he owned to his private friends. For 
the remainder of his life, his learning and ingenuity enabled 
him to procure a comfortable support by his pen. He was 
concerned in several works of credit, particularly “ Zhe Uni- 
versal History.” He lived irreproachably for many years, 
and died in 1763. 
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For the Port Folio. 


MORSELS OF CRITICISM. 
Mr. Oldschool, 


In looking over an English magazine, published about 
twenty years ago, I was much amused by a flippant piece of 
criticism on lord Byron. ‘The critic says he knows “ little 
of the peerage, and nothing of his lordship’s family,” but 
he “ shrewdly guesses that he is descended from /ord Lovett, 
who as our nurse once told us, walked and talked an hour 
after his head was cut off, which piece of ingenuity of his 
ancestor, he (Byron) has improved upon, by actually writing 
in the same predicament.” 


The reviewer “ ventures to prophecy” in the following 
terms: 

“ Before we remark on the poems of this minor, who is 
certainly a minor poet at present, and will, we think, at 
any age, continue to be so, Sc. 

In reference to lord Byron’s allusion to the usual dwellin 
of the poetical tribe, the critic has, as Osric would call it, “a 
hit, a very palpable hit.” He says, “ if his lordship were 
condemned to a garret until he wrote himself into better 
apartments, his case would be most hopeless and forlorn.” 
He relaxes somewhat from this severity to admit that “ still 
the work is not amiss for a lord, and considering how our 
sprigs of nobility commonly spend their time, he has, by com- 
parison, been virtuously employed, while tagging rhymes and 
spinning verses, as innocent as the milk from which he has 
been so lately weaned. Their rare stmp/licity has more than 
once awakened a suspicion in our mind.” 

Such are the criticisms of the Monthly Mirror. There 
is very little in the volume to justify this tone of contempt, 
but the opportunity of baiting a Jord was not to be slighted. 
It was still more eagerly seized upon by the Edinburgh Re- 
view, and we all know with what spirit the young author 
turned upon his assailants. 

Pope had his Dennis, and the immortal author of Para- 
dise Lost was sneered at as “ one Mr. Milton.” The cri- 
ticisms of Ryder upon the bard of Avon are not so generally 
known. He was the compiler of the Fadera; but he found 
leisure to write “‘ some reflections on Shakspere, and other 
practitioners for the stage.” His works appeared in 1692, 
He has no mercy upon Othello, but he relaxes his severit 
when he speaks of the moral. ‘‘ Whatever rubs or difficult 
may stick on the bark, the moral use of this fable is ver 
metructive. First, this may be a caution to all maidens of 
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quality, how, without their parents’ consent, they run away 
with blackamoors. Secondly, this may be a warning to all 
good wives, that they look well to their linen. Thirdly, 
this may be a lesson to husbands, that before their jealousy 
be tragical, the proofs may be mathematical.” 

Of Othello’s simple but eloquent account of his court- 
ship, Ryder says, ‘‘ this was the charm, this was the philtre, 
the love-powder that took the daughter of this noble Vene- 
tian. This was sufficient to wake the blackamoor white, and 
reconcile all, though there had been a cloven foot into the 
bargain. A meaner woman might as soon be taken by Agna 
Tetrachymagogon.” 

The critic is out of all patience at the idea of Othello’s 
appointment in the army.” ‘The character of the state 
(Venice) is to employ strangers in their wars; but shall a 
poet thence fancy that they will set a negro to be their ge- 
neral, or trust a Moor to defend them against a Turk? With 
us, a blackamoor might rise to be a trumpeter, but Shaks- 
pere would not have him less than a lieutenant general. 
With us, a Moor might marry some little drab or small- 
coal wench; Shakspere would provide him the daughter and 
heir of some great lord, or privy counsellor, and all the town 
would reckon it a very suitable match; yet the English are 
not bred up with that hatred and aversion to the Moors as 
the Venetians, who suffer by a perpetual hostility from them.” 


‘¢ Littora littoribus contraria.”’ 


Nor is he better pleased with the character of Lago. 

“¢ But what is most intolerable is Iago.’ He is no blacka- 
moor soldier, so we may be sure he would be like other 
soldiers of our acquaintance; yet never in tragedy, nor in 
comedy, nor in nature, was a soldier with his character;— 
take it in the author’s own words: 

Some eternal villain, 


Some busy and insinuating rogue, 
Some cogging, cozening slave, to get some office.”’ 





*“Horace describes a soldier otherwise—impiger, zracun- 
dus, exorabilis, acer.’ 

In the character of the gentle Desdemona he avers that 
there is “ nothing that is not below any country kitchen- 
maid with us.” ‘ No woman bred out of a pig-stye could 
talk so meanly.” Yet his sympathy is strongly excited by 
her untimely end. “ Here,” he exclaims, “ a noble Venetian 
lady is to be murdered by our poet, in sober sadness, purely 
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for being a fool. No pagan poet but would have found some 
machine for her deliverance. Pegasus would have strained 
hard to have brought old Perseus on his back, time enough 
to rescue this Andromeda from so foul a monster. Has our 
christian poetry no generosity, no bowels? Ha, ha, Sir Laun- 


celot! Ha, Sir George! Will no ghost leave the shades for us’ 


in extremity, to save a distressed damsel?” 

On the villany of Iago in advising the murder of Desde- 
mona, our critic is excessively indignant. He says “ Iago 
had some pretence to be discontent with Othello and Cassio, 
and what had passed hitherto was the operation of revenge. 
Desdemona had never done him any harm; always kind to 
him, and to his wife; was his country woman, a dame of quality. 
For him to abet her murder, shows nothing of a soldier, no- 
thing of a man, nothing of nature in it. The ordinary of 
Newgate never had the like monster to pass under his exa- 
mination. Can it be any diversion to see a rogue beyond 
what the devil ever finished? or would it be any instruction 
to an audience? Iago could desire nothing better than to set 
Cassio and Othello, his two enemies, by the ears together, 
so that he might have been revenged upon them beth at once; 
and choosing for his own share the murder of Desdemona, he 
had the opportunity to play booty, and save the poor harm- 
less wretch. But the poet must do every thing by contraries; 
to surprize the audience still with something horrible and 
prodigious, beyond any human imagination. At this rate he 
must outdo the devil, to be a poet in the rank with Shaks- 
pere.” 

Mr. Rymer concludes this curious piece of criticism in 
the following language:—‘* What can remain with the audi- 
ence to carry home with them from this sort of poetry, for 
their use and edification? How can it work, unless (instead 
of settling the mind and purging our passions) to delude our 
senses, disorder our thoughts, addle our brains, pervert our 
affections, hair our imaginations, corrupt our appetite, and 
fill our head with vanity, confusion, tintamarre, and jingle- 
jangle, beyond what all the parish-clerks of London, with 
their Old Testament farces and interludes in Richard the 
Second’s time could ever pretend to? Our only hopes for the 
goods of their souls can be, that these people go to the play- 
house as they do to church—to sit still, look on one another, 
make no reflection, nor mind the play more than they would 
a sermon.” 

“ There is in this play some burlesk, some humour, and 
ramble of comical wit, some show, and some mimicry to di- 
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vert the spectators; but the tragical part is clearly none other 
than a bloody farce, without salt or savour.” 


KILLING TIME IN PARIS. 


From the French of the Hermit of La Guyanne. 


Time can never be said to be neuter: if it is not an usetul 
friend, it becomes a formidable enemy: even in this case it is 
an enemy we must consent to live with, since death only can 
deliver us from it. 

I was taken up in reflecting on this serious subject, when 
M. de Greville, whom I have never seen since we took a 
dinner together at a pension bourgeoise, called on me, not- 
withstanding the precaution I had taken of not being at home 
to any one. His visit at atime which I had devoted to soli- 
tude, was not very agreeable: and as I perceived it was with- 
out any kind of motive or end, I believe I laid a particular 
stress in affectedly saying, that I was extremely busy, and had 
not a moment to lose. ‘ You are a happy man,” said he; 
“as for me, I have five or six hours in the day that are at 
the service of any one.”—‘ You do not much recommend 
your gifts.”—‘t No, indeed, I give them such as they are.” 
—‘ And me, I value them according to their cost, I pass 
not one moment without acknowledging its value.”—“ A 
good reason then to gain more.”’—** But not to throw them 
away,” replied I, rather bluntly, dipping at the same time, 
my pen in my inkstand, as if I meant to continue my wri- 
ting —“ I divine your thoughts my dear Hermit,” resumed. 
M. Greville, with a smile, “ but I understand your interest 
better than my own; the vexation I give you at this moment 
and that you manifest rather like a Caribb, shall find a place 
in your discourse, the title of which I read in large charac- 
ters on the page you have before you; it will form a little 
episode from which something may be drawn. 

This apt observation made me smile in my turn, and I saw 
that I should gain something by those minutes which this 
amiable but idle man had come to kill by visiting me. 

“* I give you notice as a friend,” said he, “* that there is not 
one of your readers who do not know as well as I do, all the 
fine, true, and useless things which you can say on the loss 
of time, Itis one of the most simple and most moral questions 
in the world. There are two ways of employing time; by la- 
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bour and by amusement; there is only one way of losing it, 
which is in being weary of having nothing to do. We work 
only when we are obliged; we divert ourselves whenever we 
can. But we are weary of doing nothing from constitution or 
character, which is a vice in our formation. You will say, 
employ yourself; amuse yourself; you will notexperience that 
lassitude; which is just as if a man should say, be well; you 
shall not be sick; I feel lassitude, because I cannot endure 
occupation, nor can I find pleasure: I kill time, because I do 
not know what to do with it.”—“ It is not the consequences, 
but the principle of your argument, that I attack; lassitude is 
not a vice in our formation. It is a malady of the mind, born 
of disgust and satiety. It may be cured, like every other spe- 
cies of repletion, by abstinence. You say right that there are 
only two ways of employing time; either by labour or plea- 
sure. But I am much afraid that you confine the value of 
those words to manual labour and the pleasure of the senses. 
In this acceptation, perhaps your reasoning may be just, when 
you say that the lassitude produced by their privation is in- 
curable; but the heart and the mind have their occupations 
and their delights, which are renewed and modified as we 
grow older, and which assign a positive value to every mi- 
nute of our lives. Ido not deny but what lassitude is a real 
affliction; but I think it may be cured without resorting to 
suicide; and which we certainly commit when we kill time, 
whatever you may say to the contrary.”—“ I know that those 
physicians who were consulted by the Duke of Brancas La- 
raguais, on the case of Mademoiselle Arnauld, formerly de- 
clared, that a person might destroy another that had the 
spleen; but they never said, such an one might commit sui- 
cide. Now, according to this decision, my visit, for example, 
might endanger your life; but I am sure that I am getting 
better, because I would prolong it willingly at any risk. And 
do not be afraid,” added he, rising, “* I am going to carry my 
lassitude along with me to those people who have sufficient 
to render it back to me with interest, and to whom I would 
invite you to accompany me, if you was more curious in col- 
lecting facts than in writing sentences.”—‘ I take you at 
your word,” replied I, ‘* on condition that you do not catch 
me a second time in threatening | me with lassitude, where 
perhaps I may find only pleasure.” —'‘* Come, come, if you 
do not find amusement now, it will not be my fault.” 

I went out with M. Greville; we ascended his cabriolet, and 
he conducted me to the end of La Rue Blanche, to the house of 
one of his friends, whose name he had much trouble in recol- 
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lecting. “ You will see,” said he to me, “ a man who has noth- 
ing to do, nothing to say, nothing to think about, and who ac- 
quits himself wonderfully well in that manner.” We crossed 
the court-yard and the vestibule, and we found in the garden 
in the midst of a vast parterre, a little man who, when he 
stood was about four feet and a half high, seated on a stool, 
and who was employed in viewing his pinks and tulips. Af. 
ter exchanging our salutations, I congratulated M. Despo- 
heres, on the taste he seemed to have for botany. “I do 
not meddle with botany,” said he “I amuse myself with 
looking at these’ flowers which I have had brought from Hol- 
land and at a very trifling expense. I am assured that I have 
quite a passion for them; I admire them with my gardener 
two or three hours every morning; and that is something ta- 
ken off from the length of the day.” 

In order to keep my countenance, I hazarded a few reflec- 
tions on the employment of time, while my gentleman listen- 
ed or rather listened not at all, as he kept alternately looking at 
his flowers and his watch. A clock was heard to strike, 
** Thank heaven,” said he, rising up; “it iseleven, and I am 
now going to breakfast.”——“t The fresh air will give you an 
appetite, I dare say,” said Greville.—** No,’ replied he, “I 
am not hungry; but I seat myself at table four times in the 
day; I sit a long time and that is so much taken off from 
the length of it.” M. Despolieres had taken too much off of 
mine; we left him to dine alone, and we went to call ona 
M. Labaune, the description of whose character merits a 
place by itself. He is a man who has lost the first quarter of 
an hour in life, and who passes the remainder in running af- 
ter it. Of all the verbs in our language, he never conjugates 
any tense but the future, and his whole existence is but a 
tedious project: “ you have prevented me,” said he to Gre- 
ville, I meant to call on you next week, and then I should 
have the pleasure of speaking with you on a very important 
affair.”—** I am happy I spared you the trouble; I have the 
honour of introducing my friend the Hermit to you, he is a 
man of no ceremony, he can take a book while we converse 
together.” 

M. Labaune was eager to tranquillize me onthe fear 
that I testified of being troublesome. “‘ It is me, Sir,” said 
he, “ who ought to apologize; I was just going out, gentle- 
men, when you come in: some friends are now waiting for 
me, where I ought to have been an hour ago.” —“ We will 
not detain, you,” said Greville.—‘ It is peculiarly painful 
for me to leave you,” said the master of the house, at the 
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same time walking up and down his room about twenty times, 
with a most busy countenance: “ especially as I fear I shall 
not meet with the person I am hastening to, and who will 
therefore be the cause of my losing this whole day. I do not 
know any people so‘disagreeable as those who are always 
watching the clock, and counting every minute that flies:”— 
‘It is, perhaps,” replied I, ** because they know that our 
life is made up of them.”—‘ We will fix a day, when we 
shall see each other again,” said Greville.—“ Yes, yes, with- 
out doubt, we will fix one,” said he, pressing his hand, and 
then left us. . 

‘* There is a man,” said I, “ who cannot be accused of kill- 
ing time,” as my guide and I again got into our carriage; 
“he seems not to know how to seize it. He scarcely knows 
whether there be such a thing, which we may judge by 
the astonishment he testiftes every time he is compelled to 
discover its traces. If he has remarked a rose tree in full 
bloom, he is quite astonished six weeks after to find the roses 
all gone. The last time I called on him his nephew had 
returned after eighteen years absence, whom he had not 
seen since he was in his cradle: it was impossible to bring 
him to acknowledge him; as if a child was never to become 
a man.” 

While we were conversing on this original, we arrived at 
the house of Madame de Breffort, who is a cousin of M. 
Greville. Jt was near one o’clock, and she was yet in bed: 
we were ushered into her chamber, and I began to make ex- 
cuses for the unseasonableness of my visit. * Greville did very 
right,” said she, “* to bring you; I have often requested him so 
to do. Your book has made me pass away some hours very 
agreeably, and that is a service I can never forget. Time is 
so long, that we are under great obligations to those who will 
furnish us with the means of getting rid of it.”,—“* Undoubted- 
ly,” replied I, “‘when we have neither husband nor chil- 
dren.” —‘* What do you mean? Neither husband nor children! 
I have both, and several of the latter.’’—‘* In that case, I 
should have imagined, that in the midst of the cares and 
pleasures attached to a large family, each day would have 
been easily filled up.”—‘* My husband is absorbed in busi- 
ness, and [ seldom see him. The children have a governess, 
and all kinds of masters; there is nothing spared on their 
education; I love them dearly, but that is svon testified; and 
without romances, gaming, scandal, and my milliner, I real- 
ly donot know what a poor woman with a hundred thousand 
livres a year could possibly do with herself,”—‘t Oh! you 
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have other resources than these.” I then repeated to her 
some couplets on the employment of time; but as I am now 
pressed for that valuable blessing, and also for room, I may 
perhaps continue, in another discourse, the account of my 
visit to this lady, and pass in review those different methods 
of killing time, as practiced in the great world at Paris. 


ON THE CHEERFULNESS OF SEXTONS. 


Tne duty of a sexton has now become a profession, and in 
some places a lucrative one. He stands between the dead 
and the living, and no power changes his fiat but that of the 
archangel and the resurrection-man. When the sexton’s bu- 
siness is done, he cares but little which of those two autho- 
rities has the precedence. 

There was something exquisitely sacred in the old custom 
of sepulchre in the private garden; or other chosen spot of 
the deceased, or under his own hearth-stone—the scene of 
many of his joys and sorrows,—but all these habits, so grate- 
ful to the kindlier feelings of humanity, have given away, 
and their flight has brought amongst us a cheerful set of men 
whose business it is to keep and till God’s field, or God’s- 
aker, as the old Germans used to denominate a church-yard. 

I never knew a sexton who was not a cheerful man. Some 
are, of course, born with cheerful minds; some become cheer-- 
ful by conversation with cheerful people, but for the most 
part they are cheerful by reason of their occupation. The 
church yard is a cheerful place: the earth- worm, by his move- 
ment, seems to be a cheerful animal: the flowers and verdure 
are objects and motives to cheerfulness; the epitaphs and 
emblems are inducements to gentle reflection; hope waves 
her pinions over the whole spot and its associations, bright- 
ening the present.and glorifying the future. 

Our ancestors understood and felt these things much bet- 
ter than we do. Old Weever, in his “ Discourse on Funeral 
Monuments,” observes, * they accustomed yearly to garnish, 
decke, and adorne the tombes or graues of the dead with 
poesies, crownes, and garlandes of all sorts of flowers. Hus- 
bands were wont to strew, spread, or scatter ouer and upon 
the graues and sepulchers of their deare wiues, violets, roses, 
hyacinths and diuers simple flowers; by the which uxorious 
office they did mitigate and lessen the griefe of their heartes 
conceiued by the losse of their louing beddefellowes. The 
like expression of mutual loue the wiues showed to their 
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buried husbandes. The antient Ethnicks did hold the spring- 
inge of flowers from the graue of a deceased friend an ar- 
gument of his happiness, and it was their vniversal wish that 
the tombe-stones of their dead friends might be light unto 
them, and that a perpetual springe-tide of all kindes of fra- 
grant flowers might encircle their verdant graues.”’ 

Although much of this peculiar feeling and practice is now 
gone by, yetin country places remote from populous towns 
the same spirit is still somewhat alive, and instead of church- 
yards being gloomy and neglected places, they are often trimly 
decked: even the lowliest graves are bound over with willows 
and osiers, and the whole scene looks like a place of endur- 
ing and eternal repose, where affection wanders to feed on 
hope, and memory revel in enjoyment of the past. 

The sexton is the gardener who cultivates and cherishes the 
fairest flowers—for what fairer flowers can there be than the 
memories of the wise and good, and gentle and amiable? They 
are amaranthine flowers, and breathe of spring and summer- 
tide all the year round. The fancy gardener plumes himself 
upon this fine tulip, or that delicate ranunculus, and exulting- 
ly explains to his auditors the qualities of each—the nicety of 
its culture, and the rarity of the stock. ‘The gardener of 
the graves luxuriates equally amidst his descriptions of his 
garden’s pride, and seems to make a private property of their 
virtues which bloom above ground. The gentle maid, on 
whose grave the first violets of the year are blooming, 
calls from his heart its warmest sympathy; he remembers 
her tender infancy, her budding womanhood—the fell disease 
which numbered her amongst the sleepers: he sees her in his 
mind’s eye shining amid the cherubim, and smiles with in- 
ward joy as he tells her story, He rejoices that she was 
snatched from a wicked and ensnaring world, and knows that 
nothing can assail her now, and gently builds for her his 
hopes in heaven. He points to the graves of gray-haired 
elders, and in the contemplation of their peaceful end, cheer- 
fully looks forward to his own, when he himself shall also 
lie flower-bound amongst those remains which he has so 
kindly garnished. 

To the reflective mind, death with all his attendants is a 
cheerful personage: he comes not really with a frown, but 
with a welcome wafture to a shore where the billows roll not 
and where their roar is hushed. ‘The sexton is his servitor 
and body attendant—he and the undertaker together garnish 
the dishes that therr master prepares, The sexton stands 
amidst his duty as a privileged being—-he takes his chirping 
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cup, and drinks to the present. His chief wish is that he and 
the sun may stand still together. 

“‘ Get thee to Yaughan and fetch me a stoup of liquor,’’ 
saith Shakspeare’s sexton, and falls to his work with a merry 
old chaunt; while the philosophic prince, surprised at what 
he witnesses, asks his friend Horatio: “ hath this fellow no 
feeling that he sings at grave-making?”—Yes, my Lord Ham- 
let, he hath feeling—and yet he sings—sings because he hath 
feeling, and having feeling, he cannot choose but sing— 


In youth when I did love, did love, 
Methought it was very sweet— 


And this chaunt he sings while making the grave of her who 
died—not for love—but who died while she loved, with her 
young heart and all its wild and throbbing emotions warm 
about her. It wanders into love’s paradise, while he prepares 
the resting-place of her who was worthy to be the queen 
of that paradise. Can he choose but sing of love? And is 
not love a cheerful theme? And can he be less than cheer- 
ful, or cheat himself into the melting mood, when he tunes 
his old husky pipe to a cheerful strain? To him, death and 
the grave are abstractedly nothing, if not boon companions— 
them and their attendants are all he cares for. 

Does the old wag recollect aught that bears a gloomy as- 
pect, or rake the storehouse of his memory for by-gones that 
have not the character of cheerfulness about them? “ A pes- 
tilence on him for a mad rogue” (Yorick) saith he, “ he pour- 
ed a flagon of Rhenish on my head once.” Chirping old 
soul—wouldst thou be always in thy cups—wouldst always 
have thy head and beard streaming with Rhenish? Verily 
thou wouldst rouse Yorick from his repose, to crack his Jests 
anew, while thou shouldst again crack thy sides with laugh- 
ter. Away—away, rogue! Scatter thy moulds less slovenly 
—lay all the bones in order—be grave, if thou canst, for a 
moment. Yorick seems to have infected thee; the wit and 
Rhenish seem to have been flowing on, while thy locks have 
been hourly turning from their early brown to their present 
sexagenarian silver. 

And has the wing of time swept thee away, thou hoary- 
headed chronicle, ola Robert L ? Thou who art ming- 
led with the purest recollections of my childhood, and who 
returnest often and often to my memory, but oftenest when 
I walk across a fair, and well-garnished church-yard. I fan- 








cy I see thee now, in the little distant church-yard of W : 
with thy coat of faded sky-blue, and thy long silver locks, 
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bending as thou wert amidst the weight of years. I never 
remember thee otherwise than I now describe thee:—that 
self-same coat—almost a part of thee: but thy cheerful face, 
thy cheerful heart, thy cheerful voice and spirits, and that 
warm, mild eye—How doI remember these! How ‘often 
have I followed thee to thy domestic haunts, and teased thee 
amidst thy unsextonlike occupation of making wooden rakes 
for the hay-harvesters—played with thy tools in mock labour, 
and then hid them from thee: and how often have I seen 
thee with thy notable dame chirping thy joyous thoughts be- 
side thy chimney-hearth, beneath that roof which my bene- 
volent father gave thee for thy life. In these—in all thy 
occupations, thou wert the same: thou hadst a benison and a 
smile for all; and I was happy to have thy hard hand stroking 
down my flaxen locks; gently chucking me under the chin, 
and filling my pockets with fine swan-egg pears, from the 
high tree opposite the door of thy quiet dwelling. 

I have frequently observed that sextons generally possess 
good memories, not only of persons, but also of things and 
éircumstances. I do not mean to insist that their occupation 
confers this quality—but that it affords inducement towards 
it there can be no doubt, and this in their situation is an am- 
ple source of cheerfulness. To the sexton, death is so fami- 
liar—he frequently overleaps its physical effects in his con- 
templations. He goes with you from this grave to that—for 
every grave he hath an anecdote;—and if its tenant ever ut- 
tered a jest, the rogue remembers it, and repeats it, with as 
much glee as if it had been the child of his own fancy, 
when in truth it has been only a foundling and nurse-child. 
He is a great relater of incidents, and therefore generally 
prattles,—and your prattle is a glorious provocative to one 
kind of cheerfulness. In his mind, the dead and the living 
may be said to be both living: he 1s the master of the cere- 
monies—the major-domo, and introduces them to social in- 
tercourse; and, what is more, he equalizes all. Your living 
peer and your dead peasant have a sympathy through his 
gossip; and the proud peer listens with real interest to the'his- 
tory of the departed peasant, whom in life he would have pas- 
sed by unheeded. Can there bea kindlier office, or a more 
cheering and cheerful one, than that of such a go-between. 
How importantly he conducts you through the labyrinths of 
his territory; he is the repository of the secrets of the dead, 
as to where they have hid themselves, except when the os- 
tentatious tomb-stone blabs the secrets. He attends you 
with as much ceremony as a connoisseur would assume in 
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conducting you through the rarities of his gallery or mu- 
seum. No one knows half so much as he does: he smiles at 
his conscious knowledge of the information you wish to ob- 
tain—he smiles more (at your ignorance or his triumph) 
when he has satisfied your interrogations—but oh! what a 
smile is the last, when your half-crown tickles his hard palm; 
for then the dreams of the warm chimney-corner, and the 
foaming cup, and anon, drinks five fathom deep, in his cho- 
sen potation to the health of curious strangers and inquisitive 
stragglers. 

—— Your humble servant, Sir,” said a sexton to me as 
I passed through the church-yard of B——, and, with a smile, 
the old man paused and rested on the brink of a grave in 
which he had been busily employed, and wiped the dew from 
his brow. ‘* Your humble servant, Sir,” said he again—ap- 
parently wishing to court conversation. I suppose he took 
me for a dead hunter, and fancied I wished to pry into the 
secrets of his tenantry. There was a sedate foolery about 
his manner, which on second-thoughts invited me to make 
his acquaintance: he seemed to be a grave humorist—an ob- 
tuse jester——‘ You are no servant of mine, though you 
may be humble,” said [; “ I want none such. My time is 
not come. I am sweet, wholesome, locomotive, and still likely 
to remain so. Go to your earth-worms, and to them you may 
bend, cap in hand, and say, ‘ your humble servant—for you 
spread their banquet, and art a brave seneschal to their lux- 
urious supper—old Life-in-death!” ‘“ Ha! Ha! Life in death 
— faith that’s good. Life in death, quotha”—said the old 
man, tickled by the epithet, to which he had unwittingly given 
the cue. We were on terms immediately; he was my chosen 
friend—my equal:—no more my humble servant. 

How doth a smack of good humour open the heart! The 
old fellow jumped on his hobby-horse of “ graves and tombs 
and epitaphs” —(many a waggish rhyme he gabbled over to 
me)—and no improvisitore, with all his fire, ever gave more 
eloquent effusions than this old chronicler did in his way. I 
remember one of his epitaphs, on three children buried in 


one grave ,— 
Under this stone lie babies three, 
That God Almighty sent to me; 


But they were seized by ague fits, 
And here they lie as dead as nits! 


‘¢ You see, your honour,” said he, “ I am abit of a wag. 


Heigho!—the days are gone~-the days are gone.” 
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Between a sigh and a chuckle, the rogue continued—“ I 
am but a boy yet—I am but eighty-six,—I have had five 
wives, and they were all of them good ones. There was 
Margery the first—I mean my first wife’s name was Margery 
—not that she was the first of Margeries:—oh! poor Marge- 
ry, bless her blue eyes! there she lies with the violets and 
cowslips over her head. Then I had Joan:—ah! Joan was 
a rare good ’un. I liked her better, ’cause she kept Mar- 
gery more in my mind, and I seemed to have two wives at 
once (and not against the law either.) There she lies—there she 
lies;—and there I thought I should have lain too, ’til once ona 
time I saw Dorothy—and Dorothy won my heart, as I saw her 
milking the old red cow in the pasture, one fine May evening. 
{n a week after I saw Dorothy, she and I became one. I was 
always an attractive one to the sweet sex—Heigho! heigho! 
We spent many happy days together; but she, like the rest 
one day gave me the slip, and—bless her black eyes, there 
she lies amongst the others with a handsome head and foot- 
stone. ‘Then there was—let me see—who was the last I told 
your honour of? Margery, Joan, Dorothy, and—oh! Do- 
rothy was the lastI mentioned. Then there was Peggy and 
Bridget:—Bridget was the last of the flock: ah! bless em all 
——bless ’em all: there they are, all in a row; and I never let 
one grave have more violets than the other, though they 
spring the freshest over Margery, and so I am often trans- 
planting from her to give to the rest. They were all of them 
good ones—all—all. Pray, your honour, how many wives 
have you had?”—This home question struck me at the mo- 
ment in a very odd way, not having at that period of my life 
been able to boast even of one-fifth part of the old man’s late 
possessions. 

It seemed to be a trick of the old man’s calling to dwell 
on matters of this kind; and I almost fancied he married five 
wives for the chance of seeing their five violet-covered 
graves, ranged in neat and becoming order in the chosen spot 
of all his contemplations. I indulged in a little further par- 
ley with this humorous rogue, and then bade him farewell; 
but not before he had gathered me a violet off each of the 
five graves, and placed them firmly in my button-hole. 

There was old Tom P-——, a merry old rogue, who not 
only dug graves and composed the dead, but also peeped at 
Parnassus, and composed epitaphs—composed to order. Be- 
sides this, he always used to keep a stock on hand, contain- 
ing tributes to more virtues than any man, woman, or child 
ever possessed, and sold them at two-pence per line. Tom 
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was a very mighty man in his way, and all the wit of the 
village flowed either from his tongue or his inkstand. If 
John Milton had been halfso celebrated a poet during his life, 
it would have well nigh turned his brain, or any other brain 
a degree weaker than that of the village poet. 

Tom had never dreamt of Lindley Murray’s two tomes 
of English grammar, and had never heard of the existence 
of the science which they taught: I cannot therefore say he 
set them at defiance: certain it is he never cherished that 
branch of human attainment. 

I was sitting in his chimney corner one day, enjoying his 
sharp uncouth humour, when, after a slight knock at the 
door, a widow-like looking personage, dressed in deep 
mourning, lifted the latch and made her appearance amongst 
us. ‘Tom was in full expectation of a job, and after bowing 
a most reverential and obsequious bow, and handing the lady 
a chair, he sat quietly turning up the whites of his eyes in 
steady anticipation of his orders. 

“Mr.P » said the widow in a whining, tremulous tone, 
**T want an epitaph to the memory of my poor dear man:— 
you know he was a tender kind-hearted lamb to me,” —(“* He 
was a tiger,” muttered Tom.) “* and I want something that 
will explain the character,—(‘* He had none that will bear 
explanation,” said he ina whisper.) “ You know, Mr. P " 
proceeded the lady; “‘ he was charitable, affectionate, sober, 
religious—in short, he was”—here she managed to squeeze 
out her first tear. 

“Pll fit him immediately ma’am,” interrupted Tom: “ in 
the mean time, ma’am, please to run your eye over these pat- 
terns,’ handing her a greasy dogs-eared MS. volume, “ and 
if none of those will do—I will make him a stave on purpose.” 
The widow turned and turned again—read and re-read—but 
there was nothing amongst the sample that answered the throb- 
bing of her sensitive heart; at length she closed the volume in 
despair, and begged of Tom to execute a bran new one in 
his best style. 

The poet-sextun held consultation with the ceiling, as other 
knowing persons sometimes do, in the fullness of deep thought 
and reflection, then fixed his rolling eyes upon a well-smoked 
filitch just swinging above him, rubbed his hands, raked to- 
gether the embers of his fire, and sat with pen in hand and 
spectacles on nose, and, as the poet Collins says of melan- 
cholly, 








*¢ Like one inspired,’*— 
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At length the liquid lines were penned, and after a few ex- 
pressive ahems! Tom read as follow;— 


«‘ Under this stone 
Lies Mister Bone; 
He lying lived, and lying died, 
For, dying or living, he always lied:—”’ 


“ Oh! Mr. P——,” interrupted the widow, “ the poor soul 
always told the truth to the best of his ability.”—* Yes, 
ma’am, to the best of his abz/ity, I know he did; but you know 
ma’am, he had been bed-ridden for many years,” replied 
Tom, “ and therefore he lived lying, and died lying. ” .1he 
rogue turned round and gave me a knowing wink, expressive 
of his high sense of his own ingenuity. The widow’s silence 
showed her scruples were at an end, and the author pro- 
ceeded in the recitation of his production: 


«* Tis virtues under a bushel were hid,” 


(“ I mean under a bushel of vices,” said Tom, in a half au- 


dible whisper to me;) 
«* But he did as he liked, and liked what he did,” 
(“ He was drunk every day,” muttered Tom aside. } 


‘© And I his survivor and widow dear, 

Come here every day with a sigh and a tear; 
And I says to all husbands, * take copy from he, 
And make ready to follow him like unto me.’ ”” 


“Thank you—oh! thank you, Mr. P—-—! you are aclever 
man! Oh! if the poor dear departed lamb could but hear how 
nicely you have spoken of him! Pray, Mr. P——, how much 
am I to pay you?”’ “ Twenty-pence, if you please ma’am— 
two-pence a line—long and short together: the long ones 
ought to be two-pence half-penny, but I had rather give than 
take.” The widow forthwith paid her pence; and having 
pocketed what might have been called an affront, but which 
she took for an epitaph, she made her curtesy in apparent 
delight; and it was a fine thing to see the face Tom made 
when he had shut the door upon her. Munden is the only 
man who could give an idea of that extraordinary phiz. 

‘* What a dottrel that old woman is!” said he. ‘“* That 
rascal of a husband led her the life of a ntger-slave, and she 
was spaniel enough to like him the better. However, twen- 
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ty-pence is well earned: those who understand the king’s En- 
glish will see I have given the knave his due, and the widow 
goes home pleased withal—for a“ knavish speech sleeps in 
a foolish ear.” 

I have not space to copy more of Tom’s choice morsels, but 
they were all smart in their way, or, as I should rather say, 
in his way. I could give twenty other instances of the cheer- 
fulness of sextons, but I have indulged in my rambling gos- 
sip long enough, and I am sure my readers can support my few 
observations from their own experience. 

To conclude this desultory subject:—there isa moral beau- 
ty in cheerfulness wherever it exists: it becomes every per- 
son, and every period of life; but a cheerful old age is the 
choicest of earthly blessings. When I see the gray-haired 
sexton smiling and chirping amidst the labour of his voca- 
tion, I think of the spreading ivy on the ruin that flourishes 


the freshest and greenest amidst the scenes of desolation and 
decay. G. F. 


For the Port Folio. 


ON THE PRINCIPLES OF TASTE. 
(From the French.) 


Most writers on the fine arts have treated this subject 
with more ostentation than exactness or simplicity. Of this 
we have an example in the manner in which they speak of 
poetry. They think they convey a just idea when they say 
that it embraces all the arts: that it is composed of painting, 
music and eloquence. — 

As to eloquence; it speaks, it demonstrates, it relates. 
Like music it has a regulated measure, of which the tones 
and cadences form a kind of concert. Painting designates 
objects, and clothes them with colours in every variety of 
shade: she uses colours and the pencil; she employs melody 
and harmony: she shows truth, and makes us love it. 

Poetry embraces every subject. She seizes upon the most 
brilliant pages of history: she ranges through the fields of 
philosophy: she rolls her eye upward, and traces the motions 
of the stars: she plunges into the earth, and investigates the 
secrets of nature: she walks in the receptacles of the dead, 
to behold the rewards of virtue and the punishments of vice. 
When she has exhausted this world, she creates a new sphere, 
which she embellishes with lofty edifices, and peoples witha 
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new race Of men, endued with those qualities which her fan- 
cy has invented. It is a species of magiv: she deceives the 
eye, the imagination, and even the judgment, and thus pro- 
duces real pleasure by chimerical inventions. ‘This is the 
manner in which writers usually speak of poetry. 

They hold nearly the same language of the other arts. 
Enraptured with what so much occupies their own minds, 
they lanch into pompous descriptions, instead of precise de- 
finitions: or if they donot make the attempt, they often mis- 
take the accessary for the principal, or the principal for the 
accessary. 

It is our object to draw the veil which obscures this sub- 
ject, to establish the true principles of the arts, and to fix 
the notions which belong to them with as much precision as 
possible. 

This treatise is divided into three parts. In the first we 
shall examine the nature of the arts, their concurrences and 
essential differences. We shall show, from the very forma- 
tion of the human mind, that the imitation of nature should 
be their common object; and that the only difference between 
them consists in the various means which they employ to 
accomplish this purpose. The means by which painting, mu- 
sic and dancing accomplish their respective purposes, are 
colours, sound, and gesture: that of poetry is discourse. 
Hence we perceive, on the one hand, the intimate connexion 
amounting to a species of fraternity, which unites all the 
arts, all children of nature,* pursuing the same end, and regu- 
tated by the same rules: and on the other the particular differ- 
ences, which separate and distinguish them. 

After having established the nature of the arts by the 
genius of man which produces them, it was natural to think 
of the consequences which might be deduced from it: the 
more so, because taste is the criterion by which the fine arts 
are judged, and reason itself lays down no rules but in ac- 
cordance with taste. If it be found that taste and genius are 
in unison, and that they concur in imposing the same laws 
upon the arts generally, and upon each in particular, we shall 
have additional evidence of our first principle. This is the 


* Etenim omnes artes que ad humanitatem pertinent, habent quoddam 
commune vinculum, et quasi cognatione quadam inter se continenter. 
Cic. pro. Archia poeta. 

This may be illustrated by reflecting on the impressions made upoa our 
mind by the group of Laocoon. We can at any moment bring to the mind’s 
eye the writhings of the sufferer, and the contortions of the snakes; but 
whether we are indebted for this picture to the poet or the sculptor, it 15 
not easy to distinguish. 
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object of the second part, in which it is shown, that good 
taste in the arts is in strict conformity with the principles 
laid down in the first part: and that the rules of taste are 
nothing more than deductions from the principle of imitation. 
For if the arts are essentially imitators of nature, it fcllows 
that a true relish for nature must be good taste in the arts. 
This consequence is demonstrated in several chapters, in 
which we endeavour to show what is taste, on what it de- 
pends, how it is destroyed, &c. and all these chapters con- 
stantly keep in view the general principle of imitation which 
embraces the whole. These two parts contain the demonstra- 
tions which flow from reasoning. 

The third contains those proofs which are furnished by 
the artists themselves. This is the theory confirmed by the 
practice. 


PART f. 


In which the nature of the Arts is ascertained from the ge- 
nius which produces them. 


It is not necessary that we should commence with an eulo- 
gium upon the arts in general. They are their own best 
panegyrists: all the world feels their benefits. They have 
built towns: collected the wandering tribes of man, polished 
his manners, softened his heart, and qualified him for socie- 
ty. Destined to charm our senses and to serve our wants, 
they have become, in a measure, a second order of elements, 
the creation of which nature reserved for our own industry. 


CHAPTER ft. 
Definition, division, and origin of the Arts in general. 


Aw art, in general, is a collection of rules to direct the 
best manner of doing that, which may be done well or ill. 
For that which can only be done well or ill, has no need of 
art. 

These rules are no more than general principles, drawn 
from particular observations, frequently repeated, and always 
confirmed by the repetition. For instance, we observe that 
an orator displeases his audience, if in his opening he mani- 
fests a spirit of haughtiness, or an overweening degree of 
self-confidence: from this, we lay it down as a general rule, 
that ar exordium should be modest. Thus every observation 
contains a precept, and every precept grows out of observa- 
tion. 


The first inventor of the arts is want, the most ingenious 
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ef all masters, whose precepts are, of all others, the best un- 
derstood. Cast naked upon a naked earth, to use the language 
of Lucretius and Pliny, with cold, heat, and wet to encoun- 
ter, externally, and the internal clamours of hunger and thirst » 
to appease, man could not long remain inactive. He was 
forced to seek for the means of subsistence, and he succeed- 
ed. When he found the articles, he improved them, to ren- 
der the use more certain, more easy, more satisfactory, as 
occasion might require. Thus, when he felt the inconveni- 
ence of rain, he sought a shelter. If this was a tufted tree, it 
soon occurred to him to twine the branches together that he 
might be better protected. In process of time he connects 
other trees with the first, and he has a more curtain, commo- 
dious, and extensive covering for his family, his provisions, 
and his herds. As observations multiply, industry and taste 
having daily suggested something new to the first essay, either 
in the embellishment or improvement of the edifice, there 
is formed, in the course of time, a body of precepts called 
architecture, which is the art of building houses in a solid, 
commodious and decent manner. 

Similar observations were made upon other matters having 
relation to the means of preserving life, or of promoting its 
pleasures and comforts: thence arise the arts of necessity and 
convenience. 

After necessity and convenience were gratified, there want- 
ed but another step to attain the agreeable, which is a third 
order of luxuries: for the convemient, holding a middle rank, 
between the necessary and the purely agreeable, partakes of 
both. 

Thus we may distinguish three species of arts, with respect 
to the ends which they propose. 

The objects of the first are the wants of men: nature, which 
has exposed man to a thousand evils, and abandoned him to 
them from the moment of his birth, seems to have deter- 
mined that the remedies for these miseries, should only be 
obtained by his industry and labour. Thus we have the me- 
chanical arts. 

Pleasure is the end of the second. ‘These arts are pro- 
duced in the moments of pleasure, and under the influence 
of abundance and tranquillity. They are called the fine arts. 
These are music, poetry, painting, sculpture, and the art of 
gesture, or dancing.* 

The third rank contains those arts which have for their 


_* The drama may be regarded as one of the fine arts, since in fact it 
is a combination of the whole, giving vitality to each. 7’r. 
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objects, pleasure and utility combined: such as eloquence and 
architecture. Necessity gave birth to them, and taste has 
brought them to perfection. They hold a middle rank be- 
tween the other two. 

The arts of the first order employ nature as they find her, 
only for use and service. Those of the third, employ her, by 
polishing her, for use. The fine arts do not employ her at 
all: they do no more than imitate her after their own man- 
ner, which we shall explain in the ensuing chapter. Thus 
nature only is the object of all arts. She is the source of all 
our wants, and all our pleasures: the mechanical arts and 
those of taste were only made to draw them from her. 

We speak now only of the fine arts, that is, of those 
which have pleasure for their object: and that we may the 
better understand what they are, we shall recur to the cau- 
ses which produced them. 

Man made the arts, and for themselves they were made. 
Tired of the uniformity of those enjoyments which simple 
nature afforded, and finding themselves in a situation to re- 
ceive pleasure, men had recourse to their genius to procure 
a new order of ideas and sentiments, which would revive the 
mind, and reanimate their taste. But what could genius ef- 
fect, restrained in its richness and views from overstepping 
nature? labouring, too, for men whose faculties were re- 
stricted within the same limits? All her efforts were directed, 
necessarily to the task of selecting the most enticing objects 
of nature, from which to form an exquisite whole, more per- 
fect than nature herself, and yet without ceasing to be natu- 
ral. This is the fundamental principle of the arts, upon 
which the artists of all ages have proceeded. Wherefore I 
conclude, ist, that genius, which is the parent of all the arts, 
should imitate nature: 2d, that nature is not to be imitated 
in her ordinary appearance, as we behold her every day: 3d, 
that taste, for which the arts are made, should be satisfied 
when the objects of nature have been well chosen and well 
imitated by the arts. Thus, all our demonstrations, tend to 
establish an imitation of nature, from the very character of 
genius which produces them, taste, which decides upon them, 
and the practice of the best artists. 





CHAPTER 11. 
Genius has produced the Arts only by zmitatzon. 


Tue human mind can create but imperfectly: all its pre- 
ductions carry the evidence of a model. Even those mon- 
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sters which a disordered imagination sometimes places before 
our eyes, cannot be composed but from materials furnished 
by nature. If genius, through caprice, from these articles, 
forms an assemblage contrary to the laws of nature, in degra- 
ding nature she debases herself, and becomes a species of 
madness. The limits are marked, beyond which, if genius 
wander, it is lost: a chaos rather than a world is formed, 
and disgust rather that pleasure is excited.* 

Genius then which labours to please, neither ought, nor 
can, trascend the bounds of nature. Its powers consist, not 
in searching after what might be, but in the discovery of 
what actually exists. Invention in the arts is not the faculty 
of creating objects, but of finding them out and ascertaining 
their uses. And those men of genius who discover most, 
discover nothing that did not exist before. They are not 
creators but in consequence of reflection: and they only re- 
fiect that they may acquire the power of creating. The most 
insignificant objects excite them: because they bear in their 
minds a mass of intellectual spirit ever ready to be employ- 
ed. Genius is like the earth, which produces nothing with- 
out seed. This comparison, far from impoverishing the artist, 
tends to point out to him the extent and source of his real 
wealth, which is inexhaustible: since all the knowledge which 
can be acquired becomes the germe of productions in the arts. 
Genius has no other limits, as it regards its objects, than 
those of the universe. 

Genius ought then to have an aid to elevate and sustain 
her, and this aid isnature. She can neither create, nor can 
she destroy. Genius can therefore only follow and imitate 
nature, and therefore all that genius produces is the creature 
of imitation. 

To imitate is to copy a model. This term contains two 
ideas: ist, the original or prototype, containing the traits 
which we wish to imitate: and 2d, the copy which represents 
them. 

Nature, that is to say, every thing that exists, is the proto- 
type or model of the arts. 

To explain this, we may distinguish, as it were, four 
worlds: thé existing world or universe, actual, civil, physical, 
and moral, of which we compose a part: the historical world, 
which is peopled with great names, and filled with splendid 
achievements: the fabulous world, composed of imaginary 
gods and heroes: and the ideal or possible world, or all ex- 


* See Southey’s Curse of Kebama, where all the splendour of a poetical 
mind is lost in our disgust at many of the passages. 7'r 
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isting beings in general, from which imagination draws 
individuals, which it depicts in all the modes of existence 
and propriety. Thus Aristophanes draws Socrates, a sub- 


ject taken from society then existing ‘The Horatii are taken 


from history: Medea from fable: the miser from the pos- 
sible world. This is, in general, what we call nature. It 
is necessary as we have already said, that the industri- 
ous imitator should have her constantly before his eyes, 
Wherefore? because she comprehends all the plans or models 
of regular works, and the designs of all those ornaments 
which can please us. The arts do not create their own laws: 
these are independent of their caprice, and are invariably 
traced from nature. 

What then is the province of the arts? It is to transplant 
the traits of nature, and to exhibit them under aspects of a 
different character. Thus the chisel of the statuary converts a 
block of marble into the representation of a hero. The painter, 
by his colours, exhibits on canvass, all visible objects. The 
musician, by artificial sounds, makes a tempest rage when all 
is calm, and the invention and melody of the poet fills the 
heart with feigned images, and fictitious sentiments, which 
are often more pleasing than those which are true and na- 
tural. Whence I conclude, that the arts, in every thing pro- 
perly so called, are no more than imitations or resemblances, 
of what does not actually, but only appears to exist: and that 
the foundation of the fine arts is not the true but the proba- 
ble. This consequence is so important that we shall proceed 
to illustrate it by application. 

What is painting? an imitation of visible objects. It has 
nothing of the true or real: all is a phantom, and its perfec- 
tion results from its resemblance to the reality. 

Gesture may very well regulate the tones and attitudes of 
an orator in the rostrum, and of a man in conversation.* But 
it is not in these respects that they properly belong to the 
arts. They may also wander astray, the one in those ca- 
prices in which sounds clash without design, the other in 
the leaps and starts of phrenzy: but neither of them in these 
cases, is within its proper limits. In order that they should 
be so, they must return to imitation: that they should form an 
artificial representation of human passions. It is then that 
we recognize them with pleasure, and that they impart a 
kind and degree of sentiment which satisfies us. 


* See the representation of Rolla saving the child of Alonzo. That 
particular attitude 7 not necessary, butit pleases the eye, and fills it with 


sentiments of the elevated character, and protecting power of the chief. 
Tr. 
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Poetry is nothing but a fiction. In her pages the wolf has 
the traits of a powerful and unjust man; the lamb those of 
“oppressed innocence. The Eclogue offers to our contempla- 
tion, tuneful shepherds, which are no more than resemblan- 
ces, or images, Comedy holds up the portrait of an actual 
miser, which is effected by grouping the traits of avarice. 

Tragedy is not poetry, but as it is an imitation. Cesar 
quarreled with Pompey. ‘This is not poetry, it is history. 
But conversations, motives, and intrigues have been invent- 
ed, according to the ideas which the history of those times 
impart; this becomes poetry, because this alone is the work 
of genius and art. 

The epic is only a recital of possible actions, presented 
with all the characteristics of reality. Neither Juno nor 
Eneas ever said what Virgil has imputed to them; but they 
might have held such language, and this is enough for poetry. 
It is a continual falsehood, with every appearance of truth. 

Thus all the arts, in every thing that they produce truly 
artificial, are nothing more than imaginary things, fictitious 
beings, copied and imitated from the truth. For this reason 
we always place nature in opposition to art: that we hear no- 
thing but the remark that we must follow nature: that art is 
perfect when it represents perfectly: in short, that the most 
exquisite productions of art are those which imitate nature 
so faithfully that we take them for nature herself. 

And this imitation for which we have so natural a pro- 
pensity, since it is the guide and director of man, vivimus 
ad exempla, is one of the principal sources of pleasure which 
the arts produce. ‘The mind dwells upon the original and 
the copy: and the judgment which it forms, makes an im- 
pression sO much the more agreeable, as it is an evidence to 
us of our own penetration and intelligence. 

This theory is not new. We find it in all the ancient wri- 
ters. Aristotle commences his Poetics by laying down the 
principle that music, dancing, poetry and painting are imita- 
tive arts. To this all the rules of his treatise are reduced. 
According to Plato, to be a poet, it does not suffice to nar- 
rate, he must feign and create what he recounts. In his Re- 
public he condemns poetry; because, being essentially an 
imitation, the objects which it copies might affect the man- 
ners.* So, too, Horace, in his Art of Poetry: 

Si fautoris ages aulzea manentis, 


Atis cujusque notandi sunt tibi mores; 
Mobilibusque decor naturis dandus et 2anis. 


‘ Plutarch explains this so clearly, that we must cite the passage. ‘ Plate 
OCTOBER, 1826.—nNno. 288. 41 
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Why do we attend to the manners but that we may copy 
them? 


Respicere exemplar morum vitzque jubebo 
Doctum imitatorem, et vivas hinc ducere voces. 


Vivas voces docere;* that is, follow nature. The whole may 
be expressed in this precept, ex noto fictum carmen sequar 
—from well-known tales the fictions raise. I may feign what 
is well known: the reader will be deceived: he fancies that 
he beholds nature herself, and that nothing is easier than to 
do the same thing. But my production is the work of genius, 
to which 2 moderate mind is wholly inadequate—Sudet mul- 
tum frustraque laboret—Ars. Poet. 1. 240. 

The very terms which the ancients used in speaking of 
poetry show that they considered it as an imitative art. The 
Greeks called it xosiv (fabrico) and psmerotas (imitari)—the 
Latins translated the first term _facere—the best authors said 


facere poma, i. e. to forge, fabricate, create: the second they 


rendered by fingere and imitarz, which equally signify imita- 
tion, such as we behold in the arts, or a real and moral imi- 
tation, such as we see in society. But as the meaning of 
these words, in the lapse of time, has been extended, pervert- 
ed or narrowed, principles which were stated with perspicu- 
ity by their authors, have been mistaken, or involved in ob- 
scurity. By fiction they meant those fables in which the poet 
employs the intervention of Gods, who compose a part of his 
machinery; because this part of fiction is the most noble. 
By imitation, not simply an artificial copy of nature, but all 
sorts of imitation in general. Whence it follows that these 
words, having no longer their original meaning, they are no 


longer proper to designate poetry, and the language of the. 


ancients, has been rendered unintelligible to many readers. 

From what has been said, it results, that poetry consists 
in imitation. So it is in regard to painting, dancing, and mu- 
sic: Nothing is real in those arts: all is imaginary, feigned, 
copied, artificial. It is this which constitutes their essential 
character in opposition to nature. 


himself,”’ he says, ‘‘ teaches us that poetry consists only in fable: and he 
defines fable to be a false recital, resembling the truth. Narrration tells us 
what has occurred: fable is the image and representation of this narra- 
tion. And there is as great a difference between the author of the fable 
and the narration, as there is between the latter and the actor.” 

* See Mr. Francis’ note on this—4 Franc. Hor. 250. 7'r. 
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CHAPTER III. 
Genius should not zmitate Nature such as sheis, 


Gentus and Taste are so intimately connected in the arts, 
that there are cases in which we cannot write without ap- 
pearing to confound them, nor separate, without depriving 
them of their peculiar functions. This is what we shall at- 
tempt in this place, where it is impossible to say what geni- 
us should do in imitating nature in the absence of taste, 
which is its guide. We are obliged to touch lightly upon this 
point here, to prepare the reader for what follows: but we 
shall examine it more thoroughly in the second part. 

Aristotle compares poetry with history. The difference, 
according to him, does not consist in the form or the style, 
but in their very nature. History describes what has actually 
happened: Poetry, as it might have been. The one is bound 
to adhere to the truth: it creates neither persons nor events. 
The other is only restricted to the probable: it invents and 
imagines at wili: it describes from its own resources. The 
historian furnishes examples such as they are, often imper- 
fect. The poet presents them as they ought to be. And this 
is the reason, according to the same writer, (Aristotle) why 
poetry is more philosophical and more instructive than his- 
tory.* 

Upon this principle we may conclude that the arts are imi- 
tators of nature; that would be an excellent imitation which 
would not copy her servilely; but which, selecting proper ob- 


jects and traits, would present them with all the perfection of 


which they are susceptible: in a word, an imitation in which 
we should behold nature, not as she actually exists, but such 
as she might be, and such as the mind might conceive. 
What did Zeuxis do when he resolved to paint a perfect 
beauty? Did he undertake to draw the portrait of some par- 
ticular female, whose picture was historical? He collected all 
the several traits of several beauties then living: from these 
he formed in his own mind a fictitious combination, and 
this idea was the prototype or model of his picture, which 
was probable and poetical in its totality, and was only true 
and historical in its separate parts. his is the example which 


* Horace goes much farther than the Stagirite, for he affirms of Epic 
poetry, which is acknowledged to be inferior to tragedy in point of in- 
struction—that it is more philosophical than philosophy itself. 

Qui sit quid pulchrum, quid turpe quid utile, quid non 
Plenius et melius Crvsippo et Crautore dicit. 7'r 
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artists furnish: this is the course which they ought to pursuc, 
and it has been the practice of all the great artists without 
exception. 

When Moliere wished to depict Misanthropy, he did not 
seek an original in Paris of which he might make an exact 
copy: this would have been no more than a history—a por- 
trait—he would not have accomplished more thaa half his 
object. But he collected all the traits of a morose humour 
that he could find in human nature; to this he added all that 
his own genius could furnish of the same kind. From these 
traits combined and assorted, he drew a character which was 
not only just, but probable, His comedy is not the history 
of Alcestes, but the picture of Alcestes is the history of 
Misanthropy in general. By this means he has illustrated 
that passion much better than if he had been a scrupulous 
historian, tracing the life and character of an actual mi- 
santhrope.* 

These two instances will serve to give us a clear and dis- 
tinct idea of what is called beautiful nature. It is not what 
actually does, but what might exist—the true beautiful, 
which is represented, as if it actually existed, with all the 
embellishments and perfections which it is capable of re- 
ceiving. 

This does not prevent the real and true from becoming 
subjects of the arts. In Hesiod the muses are made to speak 
thus: ‘‘ we know how to give the appearance of truth to 
falsehood, and we also can sing what is true without any 
amixture of fiction.” If an historical fact is found to possess 
sufficient attractions for a poem or a picture, the painter and 
the poet, both set to work and embellish it according to their 
several arts. When Le Brun painted the battles of Alexan- 
der, he found in history the fact, the personages, and the 
scene: still, what invention, what poetry does he not display! 
the disposition, attitude and expression are the creations of 
genius. Thus art builds itself on the foundation of truth, 
And it may mingle it so adroitly with fiction, as to form a 
whole of the same nature. 


* Plato, in his Republic, has the same idea in speaking of statuarists, 
‘‘ who collect together the most beautiful points in different bodies, in 
order to compose one more perfect, to which no human body can approach 
in regularity and symmetry.”’ It was a common saying among the an- 
cients, he is as beautiful as a statue, and we say of a woman exquisitely 
beautiful, that she is like a picture. In that sense also, Juvenal, to con- 


vey a more adequate idea of the horrors of a tempest, calls it a poetica/ 
lempest. 


omnia fiunt 
Talia, tam graviter, siquando Poegica surgit 
Tempestas—Sat. X11. 
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Atque ita mentitur, sic verisfalsa remiscet, 
Primo ne medium, medio ne discrepet imum. Hor: 


This is the course generally pursued in epics, tragedies, 
and historical paintings. As the fact is no longer in the 
hands of the historian, but has been delivered over to the 
artist, who has a right to attempt every thing which can pro- 
mote his design, he breaks it up, if I may so speak, in order 
to give it a new form: he adds, retrenches, or transposes. If 
it be a poem, he prepares plots, intrigues, &c. for the germe of 
all is supposed to be in history, which it is his business to 
illustrate. If the foundation be fictitious, the artist then en- 


joys his privileges in their fullest extent, and creates what- 


ever he requires. It is a privilege which we grant, because 
he is obliged to please. 
(To be continued.) 
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For the Port Folio. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


judge Gould, of Lichfield, who has been occupied for 
many years as a teacher of law, has issued a ‘* Warning and 
Protest” against the publication of the lectures which he has 
delivered to his pupils. He does not know whether any such 
design is in contemplation, but he infers the fact from the 
circumstance. of an inquiry having been made, at the De- 
partment of State, of which he was immediately apprised, 
whether any copy-right had been taken out forthem. The 
delivery of these lectures, the Judge considers as merely a 
sale or assignment of asingle copy to each pupil, which copy 
he has no right to make public, or to multiply, by printing or 
otherwise, without the consent of the author. He declines 
“‘ obtruding an argument upon the public,” but he refers us 
to an English decision on the subject, in which the Lord 
Chancellor (Eldon) granted an injunction against the publi- 
cation of Dr. Abernethy’s oral lectures, without his consent. 
How that injunction would stand in an action at common 
law, is yet to be seen, and therefore it is not an authority 
even in England. It is the opinion of one of the most learned 
lawyers of this time, and therefore to be respected. Still it 
is only a decision in equity, and as to equity—why, says 
Selden, one Chancellor has a long foot and another has a 
short foot. We do not see how an exclusive privilege can be 
granted for uttering and vending a particular form of words 
and phrases, without depositing an exemplification in a pub- 
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lic ofice. How could a pretended infringement be proved? 
But there is still less occasion for an argument from us, than 
from the worthy gentleman whose intellectual labours are 
thus invaded. Long may he enjoy the fruits of them. Should 
the meditated piracy—so to speak—be put into execution, 
we are confident that the honourable feelings of the American 
bar, will render it an unprofitable, as it would be, a disho- 
nourable enterprise. We ought not to conclude this para- 
graph without some notice of the manner in which Mr. Gould 
has been made acquainted with this scheme. It manifests 
an attention to the feelings and interest of individuals highly 
creditable to the eminent individual, to whom the chief de- 
artment of state has been confided. 

The following is an extract from a Jubilee Oration, deli- 
vered in Ohio. The Orator was probably enjoying by an- 
ticipation the “ choice nectar” that was to follow the delivery 
of his speech. “* And if we may be allowed to draw a fanciful 
supposition at that instant on a presentation of a copy (of the 
Declaration of Independence) to Jove, by the Goddess of 
Liberty, he exclaimed with a voice of thunder, ‘ Mercury: 
Mercury!! Tell Bacchus to roll out the barrels—fill the gob- 
lets with the choicest nectar: for this day a nation is born, 
‘The Queen of the world and the child of the skies.” 

In describing a boat-race at Easton, one of the newspa- 
persof Maryland gives us the following specimen of literary 
finery: 

“The day was serene and bright—the skill of the oarsmen 
caused the g/ittering blades to cleave the smooth surface of 
the waters with precision harmonious to the eye and ear, 
whilst their vzgorous arms propelled with graceful sweep the 
swift prows through the rapid collecting foam. ‘The hoats 
fly over the bosom of the beautiful Tread Haven with zncon- 
ceivable swiftness, and the receding shores rapidly retire from 
their view.” 

The following is extracted from the Alexandria Herald.— 
Every thing that relates to the great and good man, who is 
the subject of it, awakens the liveliest interest among that 
portion of the American people, who have never been de- 
luded by the calumnies of Paine, Callender, the Aurora, and 
the author of the anonymous letters in the appendix to Mar- 
shal’s Life of Washington. We cannot believe that such a 


journal as is spoken of, would have been committed to “* in- 


discreet” hands, and if “honour” require that it should be 
preserved in the repository to which it was consigned, we 
are at a loss to conceive upon what grounds the “* comma- 
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nity” are “entitled” to violate it. They order matters dif- 
ferently, however, in the Herald, the editor of which, speaks 
of these high matters as lightly as if he were about to “treat” 
his readers with the secrets of a young lady’s love-letter. 

** At the time of General Washington’s death, it was stated 
in the newspapers, that he had left a journal of his life from 
the time he entered into public service, down to the day 
when he became incapable of continuing it. It may not, at 
this time, be improper to ask whether such a journal does, or 
ever did exist? and if so, whether the author gave any di- 
rections as to the disposition to be made of it? 

“In reply tothe above inquiry, we are enabled to say, that 
a journal of the kind referred to, does exist—and is now in 
the possession of a young gentleman of this place, from whom 
we have, some time since, had the promise of being favoured 
with a few extracts. He has refrained complying with his 
promise, from feelings of delicacy, which, though honour- 
able, we think, ought not to exist in regard to the paragon of 
a man, whose very minutest acts the community, not of this 
or that city, or state, or country, but of the whole civilized 
world, conceive they are entitled to. We have little doubt, 
however, that the young gentleman of whom we have spoken, 
if he be left to his own good discretion, will no longer with- 
hold the treat which he has in his power, of furnishing from 
this inestimable treasure.” 

It is proposed to abridge Mr. Colden’s Life of Fulton, and 
by combining it in that shape with several unpublished es- 
says of Mr. F. to form a volume for the benefit of his orphan 
children. The essays are said to exhibit the character of the 
writer in a new and interesting light, and are calculated to 
favour the cause of science and of sound thinking. The pub- 
lication of this volume, we hope, may be executed at an early 
day, and an opportunity afforded to every friend of the me- 
mory of one, who has proved himself a public benefactor, in 
so large a sense, to discharge, in some degree, the large debt 
of gratitude that is due to him. 

A person in New-Orleans, who solicited the honour of pro- 
nouncing an eulogy on Thomas Jefferson and John Adams, 
not being gratified by the authorities, anticipated the cere- 
mony by publishing his eulogy the day before that of the 
orator elect was delivered. It is said to be sad stuff, and, 
among other follies, to declare, that “the admirers of the 
* benefactor of humanity,’ will establish a pilgrimage to Mon- 


ticello, as holy and as pure as that of the tomb of Jesus 
Christ is toa Christian.” 
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Mr. Poletica, in his recent work on the United States, 
speaks 1 in the following terms of the ladies of this country:— 
“‘ Women in the United States enjoy a reputation for mo- 
rality, which the most violent defamers of that country have 
never dared assault. They assiduously fulfil the duties of 
wives and mothers. Their deportment is modest, decent, 
and very reserved.” 

“The beauty of the women of the United States is ge- 
nerally acknowledged. But it is of so transient a character, 
that a sentiment of compassion immediately mingles itself 
with the pleasure you experience in beholding the young 
American beauties, who assemble together in their evening 
entertainments. You involuntarily compare them to delicate 
flowers, that wither before the slightest breath of a northern 
wind. The frequent changes in the temperature of the air 
which distinguishes the climate of the United States, exert 
a fatal influence on the health of the inhabitants and the 
beauty of the women.” 

It is said in the Leeds Intelligencer that Mr. Jeffrey is 
about withdrawing from the Edinburg Review. The firm 
of Longman & Co. of London, had regularly paid to Con- 
stable & Co. a moiety of the salary of Mr. Jeffrey, (350/) 
for each number of the Review, which he suffered to remain 
in Constable’s hands, together with the moiety due from that 
house. Since their failure, he has, it is said, demanded the 
whole from Longman & Co., and the payment is resisted. 

M. Le Vasseur, who accompanied General Lafayette in 
his American tour, has written a letter to a friend in Vir- 
ginia, in which he says:— 

“The desire to make our countrymen acquainted with 
what is beautiful, simple and admirable, in the institutions of 
the United States, has suggested an idea, which appears a 
happy one, and will obtain, I sincerely hope, your approba- 
tion. It is the publication ‘of a monthly Journal, the Revue 
Americaine, a periodical paper, of from eight to ten sheets of 
letter-press; ‘whose special purpose is to demonstrate by facts, 
the immense advantages of the system introduced in your 
country, and to make the Europeans more exactly acquainted 
with the happy results, which such wise institutions have 
procured to the United States. It will be our endeavour to 
take advantage of all the discoveries in the sciences, manu- 
factures, and agriculture, which enrich the two Americas— 
we intend also to follow them in the progressive increase of 
their literature. The stockholders in this useful undertaking 
are gentlemen very well known and highly respectable. The 





ge Te 


editorship is to be confided to a young gentleman, who is my 
friend, and was my companion in arms, whose talents, senti- 
ments, and perfect integrity, are sure guarantees of the ex- 
cellence of his work.” 

Captain Parry’s Journal of a third voyage for the discovery 
ofa North-west Passage, &c. performed in the years, 1824- 
5, &c. communicates nothing new on this subject. It was 
in fact, less successful than his former voyages, owing to an 
unavoidable accident. The summer of 1824, was spent in 
combatting with the ice in Baffin’s Bay. For this purpose 
extraordinary machinery was employed, and no doubt the 
vessels were strained. They were obliged to take up their 
winter quarters in Port Bowen, lat. 73° lon. 89°, and were 
detained there until 20th July, 1825. After sailing a few 
miles back along the eastern coast of the inlet, one of the 
ships, the Fury, on the 1st of August, stranded; and after 
nearly a month had been spent in endeavouring to heave her 
down, it was found necessary to abandon her. His own ship, 
the Hecla, being now encumbered with a double crew, and 
the season far advanced, Capt. Parry returned to England, 
where he arrived in October. 

The Story of Isabel, by the Author of the Favourite of Na- 
ture, is an evangelical novel, and may suit those readers who 
are willing to see the precepts of religion mingled with the 
fictions of romance, provided, moreover, they belong to the 
established church. If they do not enjoy this inestimable 
privilege, they may find themselves offended by a spirit of 
intolerance of the straitest sort. Were it not for these revolt- 
ing features, we should pronounce a very favourable opinion 
of this novel. 

Mr. Ayres has published about ten thousand copies of the 
Life of Lafayette, by the late Robert Waln, jun. He has 
issued proposals for printing the Life of Bonaparte, by Sir 
Walter Scott, in two vols. 8vo. 

A very useful little volume, under the title Experiments 
to determine the comparative value of the principal varieties of 
Fuel, has just issued from the press. It is from the pen of 
Mr. Marcus Bull, of this city, and bears evidence, through- 
out, of the accuracy and unwearied patience for which that 
gentleman is distinguished. The objects of his inquiry are 
to ascertain the cheapest kind of fuel and the most economi- 
cal mode of using it. In the slight sketch which we give of 
the literature of the day, it would be impossible to introduce 
such a detailed notice of Mr. Bull’s experiments as would 
convey to the reader, an adequate idea of their utility. Those 
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who are interested in the important subject to which they 
relate, must purchase the book and study it thoroughly. 

The following passage, which we have translated from the 
Revue Encyclopédique, will show how favourably Mr. Bull’s 
labours have been regarded by the savans of Paris:—‘* This 
performance is particularly remarkable for its accordance 
with the results of experiments made in Europe of a differ- 
ent character. Mr, Bull carefully describes those which he 
has pursued, and this part of his book is not the least in- 
structive. He compares his inquiries with those of Lavoisier, 
Crawford, Dalton, and Rumford, and estimates the degree 
of exactness which they may have attained. He next de- 
scribes his apparatus and modes of weighing; his methods of 
calculation and the principles upon which they are founded. 
He reviews every thing of importance that has been done on 
this subject in France, Great Britain, and his own country, 
and turns to advantage every thing that he collects. His eX- 
periments were prosecuted during a period of six months, 
and extended to forty-six kinds of wood, to coal from seven 
mines in America, to those of England, and particularly some 
kinds of charcoal; and, finally, to a mixture of coal, charcoal, 
and clay, which is used in America as well as in some parts 
of Kurope. The memoir of Mr. Bull is the most complete 
that has hitherto been published on the subject of fuel, which 
is so important an article in domestic economy. It is to be 
wished that it may be translated into French, in order that 
its usefulness may be more extensively diffused. 

R. Desii.ver has issued proposals for publishing “A Col- 
lection of Ancient and Modern Jurisprudence.” 

Under the above title, adopted as a convenient designation 

of a work which will necessarily be miscellaneous in its ma- 

terials, it is proposed to submit to the profession a series of 
numbers, which will comprise, in a cheap and commodious 
form, a variety of works, and parts of works, useful in a law 
library, but difficult to be procured, or too expensive to be 
in general use. It is scarcely necessary to remind the well- 
read Lawyer, that in the bulky tomes which have been be- 
queathed to the profession by the ancient “ sons of the Jaw,” 
there is much valuable matter that might be extracted from 
the mass of learning, now useless, except as exhibiting juri- 
dical lore or professional expertness. Of the two folio vo- 
lumes, for instance, of the works of Sir Leoline Jenkins, 
nothing is now practicaily useful to an American lawyer but 
the sections which relate to maritime law. They do not 


‘amount to a twentieth part of these learned labours; yet to 
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ebtain this small portion, the whole must be purchased.— 
Domat and Rutherforth might be cited also as instances of 
authors whose volumes might be advantageously abridged 
for the use of American students. Numerous valuable tracts 
could be selected and preserved in this manner, and by being 
embodied in a volume, with the useful helps of indexes, 
could be brought into service with promptness and certainty 
of citation. ‘There are, moreover, in the old books, which, it 
can scarcely be expected, will ever be brought out of their 
primitive black letter, many insulated adjudications which 
still retain their places in argument, and still secure for their 
authors a niche in the professional library. 

Reports of distinguished jurists, on particular branches of 
the law, in various states of the Union, such as Mr. Livings- 
ton’s on the Laws of Louisiana, Mr. Ingersoll’s on the Cri- 
minal Code of Pennsylvania, &c , and, occasionally, sound 
and efficient speeches in the congress or the respective legis- 
latures of the nation, might thus be preserved. 

Translations from the dead and living languages, of suita- 
ble treatises, will also find a place in this compilation. 

The publisher does not find it necessary to enter into a 
more particular detail of the objects embraced in these views, 
as it is not his intention to offer a regular journal to the pro- 
fession, which must be paid for by the year, without regard 
to the convenience, the judgment, or the taste of the subscri- 
ber. Every number will be complete in itself, or form a part 
of some entire work. 

By the use of double columns and a compact type, large 
volumes will be reduced to comparatively few pages, and thus 
many useful matters be placed within the reach of the profes- 
sion at an expense of at least a third of what has heretofore 
been paid. 

The first number will contain a translation of a work on 
the jurisprudence of sovereign nations, by Hubner, a writer 
who has been distinguished as “the champion of neutral 
rights.” 

An Analytical Digest of all the reported decisions in the 
United States, will convey to practitioners a view of the 
progress of our own jurisprudence. 

A synopsis of such recent British decisions as may appear 
useful to an American lawyer, may form another department 
of the proposed work. 

“The Lay of Gratitude,” a collection of Poems, by Daniel 
Bryan, occasioned by the visit of Lafayette to this country, 
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is thus noticed in an article which we translate from the 
Revue Enclyclopédique. 

“There is nothing in history to be compared with the 
voyage of general Lafayette to America. A simple indivi- 
dual embarks from the old country in a ship in which other 
persons are passengers with him. He is without any attend- 
ants, protected by no flag, preceded by no proclamations, for 
he is neither a sovereign nor the representative of one,—and 
yet all the vessels sailing from Europe before him, carry to 
the new world the intelligence of his intended departure. 
At his approach, the telegraph announces that the Guest of 
the Nation is about to touch the soil of the United States. 
A thousand boats with banners flying, welcome the Cadmus 
which bears the noble visitor. He disembarks amidst the 
roar of artillery and the acclamations of a countless multi- 
tude, and scarcely has he landed when the profound emotion 
inspired by his presence, extends itself to all the confederated 
people of this vast empire. The magistrates are presented 
to him; the old men, remnants of those soldiers who fought 
with him, hasten to behold the French general who was the 
first to devote himself to the cause of their independence. 
Young females strewed his path with flowers: the youngest 
infant, a growing generation, which may hereafter describe 
this imposing spectacle, carried on their breasts the portrait 
of the hero whom their fathers welcomed: every where on 
his rout he passed under triumphal arches: riches were 
thrown at his feet; and when, after this visit, or rather this 
triumphal march of a year, Lafayette returns to his native 
country, we hear, long after, from the borders of America, 
Songs to the glory and honour of this citizen of two worlds. 

“‘ In the glowing language of patriotism and republican en- 
thusiasm, Mr. Bryan has recounted some of the principal 
events in the life of this illustrious personage, and particu- 
larly those of his last visit to the United States. All is not 
equally good in the collection of this American poet, but the 
admirers of poetry will distinguish many passages full of 
spirit and imagination: such, for instance, as The Greeting, a 
piece (supposed to be) addressed to the general on his arrival 
at Yorktown, and The Valedictory, a poem in which we find 
a versification of the beautiful farewell address of the presi- 
dent of the United States and the national Guest.” 
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Poetry. 
SONG. 


On! what is woman’s tongue? 
‘Tis an organ composed of most wonderful stops, 
Delighting, affrighting, 
Amusing, abusing, 
Eighteen and threescore, 
High, low, rich and poor, 
Peers, parsons and poets, prigs, pedants and fops, 
And is seldom or never unstrung. 


But what words can set forth, 
All its magical worth, 
When in tones, which a Seraph might borrow, 
It ill fortune doth sooth, 
Blunts adversity’s tooth, 
Steals the tear from the eyelid of sorrow. 


When pleasure abounds, 
Its enlivening sounds, 
Give to rapture’s soft accents new breath— 
Rouse the hero to arms, 
Check the rising alarms, 
And guide him to conquest or death! 


But how alter’d the tone, 
When wounded he’s thrown, 
Where pale sickness her vigils doth keep, 
Its soft lullaby then, 
Draws the sting out of pain, 
And sends even anguish to sleep! 


But when the noisy tempests chatter, 
Mercy on us! what a clatter! 

How the sharps ring in our ears, 
Every note how discord tears! 

Then are all the changes rung, 
Thro’ the flights of woman’s tongue— 
Like the drum, it sounds alarms, 
Like the trumpet, wakes to arms, 
Like the fife, it whistles shrilly, 

*Till its piercing wild notes thrill ye— 
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ahi Subduing soon, the horn it tries, 

Nd And in softening murmurs dies. — 
id Like the harp, its measures sweep 

Ml} Reviving pleasure’s round to keep, 
i Then, like the flute, it lulls to sleep. 
th Soon like the sweet guitar, 

vi Which lovers slyly seek 

i When morn’s soft blushes break, 
i It tinks through the window bar, 
a And calls on Love to wake. 


ll Thus ev’ry day, 
x Does this organ play, 

Its pleasing, teasing, 

Cheering, fleering, 

Jingling, tingling, 

Stealing, pealing, 

Darting, smarting, 

Creeping, sweeping, 

Gliding, chiding, 

Coaxing, hoaxing, 

Never ending roundelay— 
With drums, guitars, and trumpets’ sound, 
Harps, horns, and flutes make up the round, 
Of woman’s endless roundelay. 


Yo Reeaget s * 


VIEWS OF NATURE. 





’ The fair writer of ‘‘ Solitary Hours,” has shown that she 
i ° . *. « 

a can invoke the cheerful muse, with vividness and truth. Her 
“i doctrine is sound and beautifully inculcated. 

7 

| a A fair place and pleasant, this same world of ours! 

a Who says there are serpants ’mongst all the sweet flowers? 
vi Who says every blossom we pluck has its thorn? 

a | Pho! pho! laugh those musty old sayings to scorn. 

at 

‘iat 7 . 

H If you roam to the tropics for flow’rs rich and rare, 

| No doubt there are serpents, and deadly ones, there+= 

| i” If none but the rose will content ye, ’tis true 


You may get sundry scratches, and ugly ones too. 
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But prithee, look there, could a serpent find room, 
In that close woven moss, where those violets bloom? 
And reach me that woodbine (you'll get it with ease) 
Now, wiseacre! where are the thorns, if you please? 


I say there are angels in every spot, 

Though our dim earthly vision discerneth them not; 
That they’re guardians assigned to the least of us all, 
By Him who takes note if a Sparrow but fall; 


That they’re ay flitting near us, around us, above, 

On missions of kindness, compassion, and love,— 

That they’re glad when we’re happy, disturbed at our tears, 
Distressed at our weaknesses, failings, and fears; 


That they care for the least of our innocent joys, 

Though we’re cozened like children, with trifles and toys; 
And can lead us to bloom-beds, and lovely ones too, 
Where snake never harboured, and thorn never grew. 





The following lines, from the same volume, are warm 
from a soft and affectionate heart. 


I never cast a flower away, 

The gift of one who cared for me,— 
A little flower, a faded flower, 

But it was done reluctantly. 


I never looked a last adieu 
To things familiar, but my heart 
Shrank with a feeling, almost pain, 
E’en from their lifelessness to part. 


I never spoke the word, “ farewell,” 
But with an utterance faint and broken; 
And heart-sick longing for the time 
When it shall never more be spoken. 


GOUT AND ROGUERY. 


In Broad-street buildings, on a winter’s night, 
Snug by his parlour fire, a gouty wight 

Sate all alone, with one hand rubbing 
His leg, rolled up in a fleecy hose, 


While t’other held beneath his nose 
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The Public Leger, in whose columns grubbing, 
He noted all the sales of hops, 
Ships, shops, and slops, 
Gum, galls, and groceries, ginger, gin, 
‘Tar, tallow, turmerick, turpentine, and tin, 
When, lo! a decent personage in black 
Entered, and most politely said, 
‘ Your footman, Sir, has gone his nightly track 
To the King’s Head, 
And left your door ajar, which I 
Observed in passing by, 
And thought it neighbourly to give you notice.” 
** Ten thousand thanks! how very few get, 
In time of danger, 
Such kind attentions from a stranger! 
Assuredly that fellow’s throat is 
Doom’d to a final drop at Newgate. 
He knows, too, the unconsionable elf, 
That there’s no soul at home except myself.” 
‘* Indeed!” replied the stranger, looking grave, 
** Then he’s a double knave. 
He knows that rogues and thieves by scores . 
Nightly beset unguarded doors; i 
And see how easily might one : 
Of these domestic foes, 
Even beneath your very nose, 
Perform his knavish tricks! 
Enter your room as I have done, 
Blow out your candle thus—and thus 
Pocket your silver candlesticks, 
And walk off—thus.” 
So said, so done—he made no more remark, 
Nor waited for replies, 
But marched off with his prize, 
Leaving the gouty merchant in the dark. 


A 
P., 


A SERENADE. 


Wake, Lady, wake! the midnight moon 

Sails through the cloudless skies of June, 

The stars gaze sweetly on the stream, 

Which, in the brightness of their beam 
One sheet of glory lies; 
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rhe glow-worm lends its little light, 

And all that’s beautiful and bright 

Is shining on our world to-night, 
Save thy bright eyes. 


Wake, Lady wake! the nightingale 

Tells to the moon her love-lorn tale; 

Now doth the brook that’s hushed by day, 

As through the vale she winds her way 
In murmurs sweet rejoice; 

The leaves, by the soft night-wind stirred, 

Are whispering many a gentle word, 

And all earth’s sweetest sounds are heard, 

Save thy sweet voice. 


Wake, Lady, wake! thy lover waits, 
Thy steed stands saddled at the gates: 
Here is a garment rich and rare 
To wrap thee from the cold night-air; 

The appointed hour is flown; 
Danger and doubt have vanished quite, 
Our way before lies clear and right, 
And all is ready for the flight, 

Save thou alone. 


Wake, Lady, wake! I have a wreath, 
Thy broad fair brow should rise beneath; 
I have a ring that must not shine 
On any finger, love, but thine— 

I’ve kept my plighted vow; 
Beneath thy casement here I stand, 
To lead thee by thy own white hand, 
Far from this dull and captive strand, 

But where art thou? 


Wake, Lady, wake! She wakes, she wakes, 


Through the green mead her course she takes— 


And now her lover’s arms enfold 
A prize more precious far than gold, 
Blushing like morning’s ray; 
Now mount thy palfrey, maiden kind, 
Nor pause to cast one look behind, 
But swifter than the viewless wind, 
Away, away! 
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AN INCANTATION. 


From the London Times. 


Sung by the Bubble Spirit. 


Air—< Come with me, and we will go 
“ Where the rocks of coral grow.” 


Come with me and we will blow 
Lots of Bubbles, as we go; 
Bubbles, bright as ever Hope 
Drew from fancy—or from soap; 
Bright as e’er the South Sea sent 
From its frothy element! 

Come with me, and we will blow 
Lots of Bubbles, as we go. 


Mix the lather, Johny W—lks, 


Thou, who rym’st so well to “ bilks;”* 


Mix the lather—who can be 

Fitter for the task than thee, 

Great M. P. for Sudsbury! 

Now the frothy charm is ripe, 
Puffing Peter, bring thy pipe,— 
Thou, whom ancient Coventry 

Once so dearly lov’d that she 

Knew not which to her was sweeter, 
Peeping Tom or puffing Peter— 


Puff the bubbles high in air, 

Puff thy best to keep them there. 
Bravo, bravo, Peter Me—re! 

Now the rainbow humbugsj soar, 
Glittering all with golden hues, 
Such as haunt the dreams of Jews— 
Some reflecting mines that lie 
Under Chili’s glowing sky, 

Some, those virgin pearls, that sleep 
Cloister’d in the southern deep; 


* Strong indications of character may be sometimes traced in the 
rhymes to names. Marvel thought so when he wrote 


‘* Sir Edward Sutton, 
The foolish Knight who rhymes to mutton. 





+ An humble imitation of one of our modern poets, who, in a poem 
against War, after describing the splendid habiliments of the soldier, apos- 
trophizes him—‘‘ thou rainbow ruffian!”’ 
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Others, as if lent a ray 

From the streaming Milky Way, 
Glistening o’er with curds and whey 

From the cows of Alderney! 

Now’s the moment—who shall first 

Catch the Bubbles ere they burst? 

Run, ye Squires, ye Viscounts, run, 

Br— gd—n, T—ynh—m, P—lm—rst—n;— 
John W—lks, junior, runs beside ye, 

Take the good the knaves provide ye!* 

See, with upturn’d eyes and hands, 

Where the Shareman,} Br—gd—n, stands, 
Gaping for the froth to fall 

Down his swallow—/ye and all! 

See! 





but, hark, my time is out— 
Now, like some great water-spout, 
Scatter’d by the cannon’s thunder, 
Burst, ye Bubbles, all asunder!!! 


[ Here the stage darkens—a discordant crash is heard from 
the orchestra—the broken Bubbles descend in a soponaceous 
but uncleanly mist over the heads of the Dramatis Personae, 


and the scene drops, leaving the Bubble hunters—all in the 
suds. | 


THE MILK-MAID AND THE BANKER. 


A Milk-maid with a very pretty face, 
Who liv’d at Acton, 
Had a black Cow, the ugliest in the place; 
A crooked-back’d one, 
A beast as dangerous too, as she was frightful, 
Vicious and spiteful, 
And so confirm’d a truant, that she boundea 
Over the hedges daily, and got pounded, 
T'was all in vain to tie her with a tether, 
For then both cord and cow eloped together. 


* “ Lovely Thais sits beside thee, 
‘“ Take the good the Gods provide thee.”’ 
} So called, by a sort of Tuscan dulcification of the ch, in the word 
‘‘ Chairman,” 
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Poetry. 


Arm’d with an Oaken bough, (what folly! 
It should have been of birch, or thorn, or holly,) 
Patty one day was driving home the beast, 
Which had as usual slip’d its anchor, 
When on the road she met a certain Banker, 
Who stop’d to give his eyes a feast 
By gazing on her features crimson’d high 
By a long cow-chase in July. 


‘“* Are you from Acton pretty lass?” cried he. 
** Yes,” with a curtesy she replied; 
7 Why then you know the laundress, Sally Wrench?”’ 
** She is my cousin, Sir, and next-door neighbour.” 
“ That’s lucky—I’ve a message for the wench, 
Which needs despatch, and you may save my labour 
Give her this kiss, my dear, and say I sent it, 
But mind, you owe me one—L’ve only lent it.” 


“* She shall know, cried the girl, as she brandish’d her 
bough, 
‘* Of the loving intentions you bore me; 
But as to the kiss, as there’s haste, you’ll allow 
That you’d better run forward and give it my Cow, 
For she at the rate she is scampering now, 
Will reach Acton some minutes before me.” 


RURAL RETIREMENT. 


Remov’d a step above the dreary cell, 
Where struggles squalid poverty in vain, 
How sweet on nature’s soft ascents-to dwell, 
Where health and quiet bless the village train; 


To hail the soft-ey’d morning’s golden ray, 

With grateful hearts where mild devotion glows; 
Well pleas’d to meet the labours of the day, 

And taste those sweets which industry bestows; 


The temp’rate meal, the well-earn’d leisure hour, 
To books devoted, or the garden’s care; 

‘To mark the beauties of each op’ning flower, 
Nature’s gay children, exquisitely fair; 


At eve to leave life’s bustling cares behind, 
The purest breath of heaven to inhale; 
Dispensing health and vigour to the mind, 

Soft as it blows along the blossom’d vale; 











Poetry. 































O let me still enjoy those chaste delights 
Which bloom in nature’s yet untainted fields; 
Bright days, untroubled slumbers, peaceful nights, 
And all the sweets which rural quiet yields! 


Could any higher wish the mind beguile, 
The cottage still would best my fancy please; 
A little competence to lighten toil, 
To nurse my flowers, and taste sweet letter’d ease. 


But hence, ye sordid joys of bloated wealth! 
Let power and titles be to others given; 

Life’s humble walks I choose, where peace and health 
May smooth my passage to a peaceful heaven. 





SMILES. 


From the poems of the late Mrs. Radcliffe. 


{It was a smile, a fleeting smile, 

Like a faint gleam through Autumn’s shade, 
That softly, sweetly, did beguile, 

As it around her dimples played. 


What are smiles, and whence their sway; 
Smiles that, o’er features stealing, 
To the gazer’s heart convey 


All the varied world of feeling? 
What are smiles? 


Do they dwell in beauty’s eye? 
No! nor in her playing cheek, 
Nor in her wavy lip—though nigh— 
Seems the glancing charm they seek. 
Where do they dwell: 


Where? Their home is in the mind; 
Smiles are light—the light of soul! 
Light of many tints combined, 
And of strong and sure control, 
Smiles are light. 


There’s a smile—the smile of joy, 
Bright as glance of May’s fresh morn; 

And one, that gleams but to destroy,— 
"Tis the lightning smile of scorn. 
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There is a smile of glow-worm hue, 
That glimmers not near scenes of folly, 

Pale and strange, and transient too,— 
The smile of awful melancholy: 


Like to the sad and silvery showers, 
Falling in an April sun, 

Is the smile that pity pours 
O’er the deed that fate has done. 


Dear is friendship’s meeting look; 
As moonlight on a sleeping vale, 

Smoothing those the sun forsook, 
So does that o’er care prevail. 


EPIGRAM. 


The Irish had long made a deuee of a clatter, 
And wrangled and fought about meum and tuum, 
Till England stept in, and decided the matter 
By kindly converting it all into sau. 


For the Port Folio. 
THE ALBUM. 


In Pliny’s Natural History we find a curious receipt for 
making the Roman Friendship, a cordial that was univer- 
sally esteemed in those days, and very few families of any 
credit were without it. Pliny says, that they were indebted 
to the Greeks for this receipt, who had it in the greatest per- 
fection. 

The old Roman Friendship was a composition of several 
ingredients, of which the principal was Union of Hearts (a 
fine flower, that grew in several parts of that empire,) since- 
rity, frankness, disinterestedness, pity, tenderness—of each 
an equal quantity; these all mixed up with two rich ols, 
which they called perpetual kind wishes, and serenity of tem- 
per. The whole was strongly perfumed with the desire of 
pleasing, which gave it a most grateful smell: it was a sure 
restorative in all sorts of vapours. The cordial thus prepar- 
ed was of so durable a nature, that no length of time could 
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corrupt it; and what is very remarkable, says our author, it 
increased in weight and value the longer you kept it. 

The moderns have greatly adulterated this fine receipt: 
some of the ingredients are not now to be found; but what 
they impose upon you for Friendship is as follows: outward 
profession, a common weed that grows every where, instead 
of the flower of union; a desire of being pleased, a large 
quantity of self-interest, convenience and reservedness, many 
handfulls; a little of pity and tenderness (but some pretend 
to make it up without any of these two last,) and the common 
oil of inconstancy, which, like our linseed oil, is cold drawn 
every hour, and serves to mix them together. Most of these 
ingredients being of a perishable nature, it will not keep, and 
— itself to be counterfeit, by lessening in weight and 
value. 


The following anecdote is highly illustrative of the spirit 
of Warburton, the author of the Divine Legation of Moses. 
Nobody ever saw him, it has been said, without being im- 
pressed with the loftiness of his character. He was one day 
in conversation with his bookseller, when Churchill, came into 
the shop, and silently observed the Right Reverend speaker. 
When the latter departed, Churchill affecting not to know 
who he was, asked the bookseller what was the name of the 
clergyman who had just gone out; and on being told that it 
was Doctor Warburton, the bishop of Gloucester, he exclaim- 
ed, “ Dr. Warburton! why he looks as if he would say to 
the Apostle Paul, if he should meet him, D——n you, hold 
my horse.” 


Lord Bacon says that when a learned man dies, who has 
been long a-making, a great deal dies with him. 


Epigram sent with a couple of Ducks to a patient. By the 
late Dr. Jenner. 


I’ve despatch’d, my dear madam, this scrap of a letter, 
To say that Miss * * * is very much better: 

A regular Doctor no longer she lacks, 

And therefore l’ve sent her a couple of Quacks. 


In the mythology of the Greeks we see a strange mixture 
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of the mysticism of Egypt, with the bolder fictions of Persia 
and the rude traditions of the barbarous islanders, From 
these scattered hints the active and loquacious genius of 
Greece formed bulky systems and ingenious fables. Their 
history is of a similar kind. Whatever eminent or curious 
was related of the heroes of other countries Greece, without 
hesitation, transferred to her own; and, though later in ci- 
vilization than many other countries, what she wanted in 
antiquity she determined to compensate in industry. She 
arrogantly assumed honours to which she had no right, while 
the manner in which sheasserted them, and the proofs which 
she adduced, served only the more to betray her plagiarisms 
to posterity. It is impossible to read the ethics of Plato, or 
even of Aristotle, and not discover traces of foreign sci- 
ence. These authors are frequently mystical and visionary, 
and write in a style notat allconsistent with the usual accuracy 
and clearness oftheir nation. In a word they are sometimes 
engaged on tonics which they do not understand. 

The historical writings of the Greeks seem to be almost as 
fabulous and factitzous as their mythological. They cannot 
claim the implicit confidence of posterity. There were not 
in ancient times, as in modern, different writers who record- 
ed the same parts of history, and confirmed or contradicted 
the statements of one another. Raleigh, Godwin, Volney, 
and other learned men infer from their researches in antiquity 
** that all ancient history is a mere tissue of fables.” As to 
the epic poems of the ancients, they are so wild and extra- 
vagant, so improbable and incredible, that they are obnoxious 
to the ridicule and sarcasm of the Castle of Otranto, or the 
Memoirs of Baron Munchausen. Some of the episodes in 
the [liad and Aineid remind one of the stories which garru- 
lous old women relate in country villages to entertain the 
staring listeners who surround the blazing hearth on 
winter evenings. Do these poetical romances of the fabulous 
ages of the world convey any moral or useful instruction to 
the reader? No. Their direct tendency is to propagate the 
noxious race of despots and conquerors. Are the examples 
of those emanations from the poet’s fancy, Achilles, Hector, 
and Aineas fit models for the imitation of modern youth in 
schools and colleges? Do the Epistles of saint Paul praise 
and recommend the maxims and conduct of heathen phi- 
losophers and warriors to the attention of proselytes to 
the gospel? The main use of ancient poetry is to amuse the 
very small number of persons whose industry and copious 
means enable them to read it with facility. 
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For the Port Folio. 
MERRIMENT. 


“¢T jest to Oberon and make him laugh.” —Shakspere. 


Wilkes.—At the period of Wilkes’ popularity, every wall 
bore his name, and every window his portrait. In china, in 
bronze, in marble, he stood upon the chimney-piece of half 
the houses in the metropolis; he swung upon the sign post in 
every village, of every great road through the country. He 
used himself to tell with much glee of a monarchical old lady, 
behind whom he accidentally walked—looking up she mur- 
mured within his hearing, in much spleen, “ he swings every 
where but where he ought!” Wilkes passed her, and turning 
round, politely bowed. 


The wife of a sexton belonging to one of the churches in 
Whitehaven, was last week interrupted in the middle of an 
harangue upon the hardness ef the times, vy a person who 
offered to sell her a couple of ducks. ‘ Ducks!” exclaimed 
she, ‘how can I buy ducks, or any thing else—we have not 
buried a living soul these six months!” 


The Mr. Bish, referred to in the following epigram, is a 
rich London lottery contractor, who recently failed in an at- 
tempt to be elected to the House of Commons, and relin- 
quished, after he had obtained it, the lease of Drury-lane 
theatre. ‘The epigram refers to those two events. 


On alate Parliamentary and Theatrical transaction. 


With his ‘‘ Houses” Tom Bish has had luck there’s no doubt of— 
A luck which will soon make his cramm/’d pocket thin: 

For he’s in for the one that he wants to be out of, 
And out of the one that he wants to be in. 

A celebrated lawyer, of Boston, once concluded an elo- 
quent harangue to the jury against the prisoner, with “ He 
bared his arm, gentlemen, he bared his arm to heaven, and— 
stole the sugar.” 


A lady in New York, perceiving her maid, a raw Irish 
girl, throwing the end of a rope into the cistern and movin 
it to and fro, inquired the cause, and found that she had lost 
the pail, and was trying to recover it. The lady told her to 
take the cistern pole. ‘‘Och, madam,” said she, “I know 
better nor allthat, sure, for on me passage from me own coun- 
try, Pat Dougherty fell overboard, and sure they did nothing 
at all at all, but jist threw the end of a rope to him, and he 
took a-hold directly and jumpt aboard again.” 

OcTOBER, 1826,—wNo, 288. 44 
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A tradesman in Bath, England, has these lines printed 
upon his shop bills. We beg leave to dedicate them to our 
delinquent subscribers: 

My books are so crammed and bad debts I’ve so many, 

I’m resolved that in future 1’ll not trust a penny, 


Giving credit to friends, often friendship endangers, 
And | hope ne’er again to be cheated by strangers. 


ANECDOTES. 


The following epitaph is copied from a tomb in the vicini- 
ty of Port Royal, Jamaica:—* Here lieth the body of Louis 
Caldy, Esq., a native of Montpelier, in France, which coun- 
try he left on account of the revocation. He was swallowed 
up by the earthquake which occurred at this place in 1692, 
but by the great providence of God, was, by a second shock 
flung into the sea, where he continued swimming till rescued 
by a boat, and lived forty years afterwards.” 

Some person observed to Le Clerc: ‘ I think ‘ De mor- 
tuis 22/ nisi bonum’ is a good saying,” “ De mortuis ni/ nisi 
verum,” said Le Clerc, “ is a better.” “ Why so?” * Because. 
truth can do no harm to the dead, and may do great good to 
the living.” 

Lately in a church north of the Tweed, an intimation was 
read from the pulpit in aid of a sufferer from fire. The col- 
lector at the door flattered himself that he had been unusu- 
ally successful as he fancied he saw a gentleman puta note in 
the plate. On counting it up however, the note did not appear 
to have been issued from any bank, but merely bore these 
monitory words:—‘ Let them insure and be hanged to them.”’ 





OBITUARY. 


September 1.—At his seat, in Cheltenham township, the 
Honourable Joseph B. M’Kean, President of the District 
Court for the City and County of Philadelphia, in the 63d 
year of his age. 

September 2d.—Anna Maria Walsh, Wife of Robert Walsh, 
Jr. Esq. aged 37 years. In announcing the death of this ex- 
cellent woman, it would be unworthy of her to indulge in the 
usual strain of funeral panegyric. The strength and purity 
of her character and virtues will be better delineated by the 
simplicity of truth. She was called to the exercise of the 
duties of a daughter, for many years, to an aged and afflicted 
mother, who now survives her, and she performed them with 
an exemplary and untiring devotion. As a wife she was the 
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affectionate companion of her husband, who found in her in- 
telligence and acquirements, a perpetual source of gratifica- 
tion, and in the unchanging serenity and cheerfulness of her 
temper, the most delightful comforts of ahome. But it is to 
her children that this bereavement is peculiarly afflicting and 
irreparable—So gentle, yet firm in her discipline; so vigilant 
of every thing that concerned their health or happiness; and 
so reasonable, tender and uniform in her government, that she 
presented the relation of mother and child, at once, in its 
most streng and amiable respects. The friends of her hus- 
band and herself, for they were the same, can never forget 
the kind welcome of her hospitality, and the pleasure deriv- 
ed from her conversation and manners. It may safely be 
affirmed of her, that she never had, and never deserved to 
have, an enemy. 

September 10th.—John Hall, formerly Secretary of the 
Land Office for the State of Pennsylvania, Marshal of the 
United States, for the District of Pennsylvania, &c. in his 
67th year. 

In New York. William P. Van Ness, without a moment’s 
sickness or any apparent pain. After having filled several ho- 
nourable public stations under the State Government he had 
been for the last fourteen years, the United States’ District 
Judge for the Southern District of New York. During that pe- 
riod the vast business of the District court of New York con- 
stantly presented the most important questions—many of them 
almost without precedent in public or commercial law.—These 
constantly brought before him the exercise of the highest 
legal talents of the State and even of the Nation. In the dis- 
charge of these judicial duties he displayed a truly legal and 
original mind, capable of seizing and elucidating the most 
difficult and complicated subjects; while in all his written opi- 
nions he gave equal evidence of various learning and elegant 


scholarship. Judge Van Ness died in the 49th year of his age. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We do not agree with our correspondent at Abbeville, 
S. C. in the opinion thathis “ Stag Dance” is mere “ dog- 
grel.” It is something better, but the topics are not of the 
most alluring description for the pages of a polite miscellany; 
and we would suggest to the author that his muse is worthy 
of a better occupation than that of recording the orgies of 
bacchanalian frolics. We shall be glad to receive the “ Tale.” 
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For the Port Folio. 


ABSTRACT OF PUBLIC OCCURRENCES, 


September, 1826. 


Maine—At the annual com- 
mencement at Bowdoin College, 
the performances displayed much 
strength of intellect and chastity of 
taste. The degree of A. B. 
was conferred on 31 persons, and 6 
received that of A. M.—Steam-boat 
accident. This has become a regular 
tile in our newspaper paragraphs, 
and itis not to be regretted that these 
disasters are brought before the pub- 
lic in this manner. If travellers will 
not insist upon adue regard to their 
rightsin the ordinary modes of pub- 
lic conveyance, where the payment 
of passage money is a guarantee 
of at least ordinary diligence and 
good conduct, these frequent noti- 
ces may bring into operation some 
more efficient means, through legis- 
lative interference, than the com- 
inon-law affords. The shores of 
Maine bave been coasted for some 
years, by these vessels, without any 
serious disaster, until the present 
month. On the 23rd. inst. the Pa- 
ient, captain Crab, from Eastport, 
with 50 passengers, came in contact 
with the New York, captain Har- 
rod, asteam brig running at the rate 
of 10 knots. It was near the bold 
shore on the Northport side of the 
bay, called the Bluif, and the shock 
was dreadful. It was expected that 
the Patent would immediately sink, 
but fortunately the Wew York came 
upon her atthe spot where there 
was the greatest resistance. Much 
damage was done to the vessel, but 
no lives were lost; but several were 
wounded, and many were plaeed in 
circumstances of great peril. It is 
understood that a legal investigation 


of the subject will take place.—On 
the day following this catastrophe 
the New York, after repairing the 
slight injuries which she had sustain- 
ed from this occurrence, set sail 
from Belfast for Eastport, and on the 
evening ofthe same day, when about 
four mies from Petit Manair Island, 
she was discovered to be on fire. It 
was found necessary to abandon her, 
and the passengers and crew were 
safely landed upon the island. The 
vessel, after burning to the water’s 
edge, sunk in 40 fathoms water, 

New Hampshire. In this state 
there are now upwards of 50 cotton 
and woolen factories, which send into 
the market, annually, about 30,000 
000 yards.——It is stated that several 
people have been injured at Dover 
by eating the ‘ Bull’s Eye Mack- 
erel,” a poisonous species of this fish, 
which issaid to be well known among 
the dealers.—An extraordinary 
flood, occasioned by a heavy rain on 
the White Mountains, has produced 
among other disasters, the sweeping 
away ofan entire family. Between 
Concord and Newport seven tridges 
were carried off. In mill-dams, and 
machinery great losses were sus- 
tained. The Merrimack river rose, 
in one night, at Haverhill, twelve 
feet. 

Nancy’s Hiil—A few miles below 
the Notch of the White Mountains. 
in the valley of the Saco, isa little 
rise of land called ** Naney’s Hill.” 
jt was formerly covered with athick 
growth of trees, a little ciuster of 
which is yet suffered to remain, pro- 
bably from the sad story connected 
with the spot. The pass through 
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the Gap of the mountains was dis- 
covered by Nash, alhunter, who, with 
others in their excursions long be- 
fore the settlement of thet part of 
the country, used to make this hill 
a resting place, and draw together 
the thick bows and tops of the small- 
er trees so as to provide a tempora- 
ry shelter. This spot for years after 
inhabitants began to settle along 
the rivers, was a common halting- 
place, and the grantees of our nor- 
thern townships, many of whom liv- 
ed in and about Portsmouth, passed 
over this route to their lands. Col. 
W--—, of Portsmouth settled upon 
his fine township of Dartmouth 
(Jefferson) in 1773; among his 
domestics was Nancy » a young 
woman of respectable connections, 
who had fallen deeply into love 
with a young man also in the 
same service. At the close of 
autumn they had agreed to go to 
Portsmouth, where they were to 
be married: and th> girl, confid- 
ing ia the attachment of her lover 
placed in his keeping her little stock 
of money, the hard earnings of seve- 
ral years of industry. For some 
cause or other, she was induced, 
before the day fixed fer their depar- 
ture, to visit Lancaster. When she 
returned, the young man was gone 
and she determined to iollow him. 
The snows of an early winter had 
already fallen to some depth; there 
was not a house between Dartmouth 
and Barlett, a distance of thirty 
miles; aud the way through the wild 
woods a foot path only. Ihe family 
‘abored to dissuade her from the 
journey: but she persisted in her de- 
sign, and wrapping herself in her 
long cloak, proceeded’on her way. 
Snow after snow succeeded, and the 
very sky seemed to glisten with frost 
for several weeks, when some per- 
sons irom Barlett, passing up this 
route, reached the hill at night. On 
lighting their fires, au unearthly fi- 
gure stood before them, beneath the 
beading branches, wrapped in a 
robe of ice, and reclining her head 
as if in sleep against the trunk of a 
arge tree.—It was the lifeless form 





of Nancy, who, fatigued with her 
journey thus far, had stopped here 
to rest, and falling asleep, died of 
the intense cold. WN. H. Journal. 
Massachusetts. This venerable 
commonwealth has long been cele- 
brated as the land of notions: and 
of all the notions which was ever 
conceived within her territory, the 
following which we transcribe from 
one of her papers, may be cited as 
one of the most extraordinary. “‘ A 
farmer, in the neighbourhood of 
Boston, last year, raised a brocd of 
mongrel geese. One day in the fall, 
a day which had been fixed upon for 
sending them to market, they all, 
with one accord (predicting perhaps 
the destiny which awailed them, with 
that foresight which enavles them to 


forelel the changes of the weather) 


in the sight of their astonished owner 
rose on the wing, and bent their 
way to distant climes, from which 
they have never returned. The fa- 
ther of the flock of the wild- goose 
breed remained, and still remaing 
beliind,”—to write this strange 
eventful history we presume. But 
the commentary of this gander in 
natural history, ought not to be over- 
looked.—‘* W hether,”’ says the wri- 
ter, whotakes the safe side by speak- 
ing doubtfully-— Whether he (the 
gander!) was accessary to the move- 
ment by which they gainedtheir free- 
dom, has not been ascertained!”’ 

By the last annual returns on the 
public shools, it appears that the 
annual expense of the schools 
througbout the commonwealth is 
about 699,000 dollars. Each public 
pupil costs $2,21 per ann. and each 
private, $8,75 and the annual ex- 
pense of each for books is 80,3-4 
cents. 

Rhode Island. The citizens of 
Newport have resolved to inter, at 
the public expense, the remains of 
commodore Perry, which are to be 
brought from Trinidad by tbe orders 
of the general government.—At 
the commencement of the Brown 
University 27 graduates received 
the degree of A. B, ten, that of A, 
M. and 6 that of M. D.—The man- 
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ufactories consume 30,000 bales of 
cotton annually. 

Connecticut. The corner stone 
of the Groton monument was laid 
on the 6th with great ceremony.— 
There is now living in Vernon, a 
woman whose grand daughter’s 


grandson, is a member of the Wash- 


ington College at Hartford. 

Vermont At the commencement 
of the university of Vermont 13 pu- 
pils received the degree of A. B. 
and 5 that of A. M.—A wandering 
female (supposed to be the one who 
was roving the woods last winter 
and spring) has been recently in the 
vicinity of Pomfret. She is much 
deranged, and has made her appear- 
ance in several houses in a state of 
nudity. No attempts have been 
made by the civil authority to take 
her up—At Montpelier Anne Ly- 
man recovered $740 from David 
Hatch inan action for a breach of 
promise of marriage. 

The candidates for the office of 
Governor, are Clergymen, and both 
of the Baptist persuasion; and in this 
state, the ‘“‘ regular” candidate for 
the office of Counseller for Rocking- 
ham county is also a baptist minis- 
ter. The duties of a clergyman are 
wholly inconsisteut with the world- 
ly concerns of political life. A min- 
ister of the Gospel ought to keep 
aloof from all other employments 
than those of his high vocation. 
The minister of God should not 
make himself the minister of man. 

New York. At the commence- 
ment at Hamilton College 28 pupils 
received the degree of A. B. and 
12 that of A. M. 

Sale of a wife and two children. 
The Oswego Republican says that 
‘*¢ not many thousand miles from this 
village, on the 18th. inst. by virtue 
of a special contract between the 
parties, one man sold, bargained and 
conveyed to another, for and in 
consideration of the sum of twenty 
five dollars, good and lawful money 
of the state of New York, his wife 
and two children; aud we are in- 
formed that the guarantee hastaken 


actual possession of the property !!”’ 
About 500 weight of fresh salmon 
from Lake Ontario, was exhibited for 
sale inthe New-York market on the 
14th inst. They were conveyed to 
this city viathe Erie Canal, packed 
in ice and in fine order. Should they 
yield a profit, they can be brought 
toourmarket every week during 
the season. They were sold for 31 
cents a pound to the first purchaser. 
A Ride and a Duck.—Michael 
Harvey, well known as a boatman 
at Brooklyn ferry, not long since 
either through carelessness, or the 
influence of his daily dram, chanced 
to pass with his boat under the large 
tide wheel, used by Mr. Watson in 
boring pumps. The wheel was go- 
ing at its usual rate, and Michael to 
save himself from drowning, clung 
closely to the wheel, and was thus 
carried over somewhat in the man- 
ner that Don Quixcte was by the 
wind-mill. At every revolution of 
the wheel, poor Michael was soused 
deeply inthe water, and the agitated 
spectators expected him to luse his 
hold, and go to the bottom, or break 
his bones among the timbers of the 
enormous wheel. But Mike’s time 
was not yetcome. Aftersixduckings 
and drainings, Mike preserved 
bis breath—the wheel was stopped 
and he was dragged out unhurt. As 
soon as he was.able to speak, he 
said, ‘*‘I thank ye, gentlemen— 
come, let us goand have something 
to drink together!” 
Brooklyn Star. 
Pennsylvania. The Franklin High 
school in Philadelphia has been open- 
ed under the most flattering pros- 
pects. The room appropriated by 
the Institute is very large and well 
calculated for the purposes of the 
school. It is furmished, upon the 
most approved plan, with desks ca- 
pable of holding two pupils each, 
and arranged in rows leaving pas- 
sages between the:n. At these desks 
304 pupils can be seated. In the 
recitation rooms, which adjoin the 
great room, there are circular seats 
and tables, at which the lessons are 








heard. To prevent noise, the rooms 
and the stairs are covered with thick 
carpeting. 

The number of pupils present at 
the opening of the school, was 252, 
and there can be no doubt, that the 
schoo] will soon be supplied with 
the whole number which the rooms 
can accommodate. 

A meeting of the contributors for 
the relief of the late Thomas Jeffer- 
son, was held in Philadelphia on 
the 27th inst. when it appeared that 
$2,414 14 cents had been received, 
and that the total amount of sub- 
scription was $2,809 47 cents, part 
of which yet remains unpaid. It 
was resolved, that the money be 
= over to the trustees appointed 

y his will, for the benefit of his 
daughter. It is not stated whether 
the above contribution includes the 
subscriptions of Mr. Harris, Mr. 
Short, and general Steele, amount- 
ing to about $1500. Whether it do, 
the fact would be of little conse- 
quence in the history of this trans- 
action. In the opinion of a majority 
of the nation the name and services 
of Jetlerson during a long series of 
years, had been placed on the high- 
est pinnacle, yet his party suffered 
him to go down to the grave in pov- 
erty, and distress, at the end of a 
life the greater part of which he had 
devoted to their aggrandisement, 
The disgrace belongs to his party 
and not to the country. The coun- 
try gave him honour and affluence 
equal to ali his deseris. His party 
and his friends loaded him with debt 
from which his native state gave him 
leave to extricate himself by vend- 
ing lottery ticxets. Since his death 
Virginia neglecting to give him 
bread hasvoted to grant him a stone, 

Virginia. Miss Patsy Morris, of 
Louisiana county has liberated all 
herslaves, about sixteen in number, 
with a request that they should be 
sent to Liberia. She bequeathed 
$ 500 to defray their expenses.—At 
Petersburg a man has been indicted 
for imposing upon the Petersburg 
Intelligencer ap account of a mar- 
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riage which never took place. We 
are curious to learn the result.— 
A son of St. Crispin, in the bo- 
rough of Norfolk, who has vamped 
hiu.self up into no mean opinion of 
his skill, ‘* certifies” that he can 
make a better pair of shoes than all 
Norfolk can show, black or white.”’ 
‘‘T will bet $20 dollars,” exclaims 
this intrepid cobbler, ‘* Let all the 
bosses send a pair of shoes each, for 
if 1 lose my bet, take my $20, and 
all the rest draw the money, but if 
I] gain, I shall have all.” 

Kentucky. The work on the 
Louisville and Portland canal is go- 
ing on rapidly, About 1000 men are 
employed. 

North Carolina. Gold.— Another 
mine has been discovered, about 
halfa mile from this town, on the 
plantation of Maj. M‘Comb. It 
promises to be more valuable than 
any which has yet been worked in 
this county. In twodays and a half 
last week, 136 penny weights were 
obtained by two washers; but their 
sole business was towash, others be- 
ing employed to dig the earth from 
the mine and convey it to them. 
The gold lies in a vein of yellowish 
earth, and has a slight inclination; 
its length and depth has not yet been 
ascertained. Its situation is much 
the most favourable for working of 
any that has yet been discovered. 

The gold obtained during the 
time above mentioned, was about 
fourteen penny-weights a day to 
each hand employed in washing and 
digging. 

Ohio.—Since the completion of 
the New York canal, the merchants 
of Columbus have turned theiratten- 
tion towards that city, for the pur- 
chase of goods, where most articles, 
it is said, can be had cheaper than 
at Philadelphia. The transportation 
costs but little more than half of 
what was formerly given, and the 
goods arrive much sooner. 

Indiana.—Since the treaty of 1816 
with the Iodians, which secured to 
the United States most of their terri- 
tory south of the Wabash, 26 new 
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counties have been formed in this 
state, and a small part of the land 
ceded now contains 50,000 inhabi- 
tants. The Indians who made the 
treaty are 1000 miles distant—far 
up the Arkansas, Such revoiutions 
are not uncommon in our country 
in the space of 5 or 6 years; and the 
progress of them is much accelera- 
ted by the cheerful assistance which 
one backwoodsman renders another 
in building cabbins, and performing 
other services. A house is often 
built, fitted up, and inhabited in a 
day or two. 

The institutions and principles of 
Mr. Owen of New Harmony, are 
vigorously attacked in the Illinois 
(Shawnee Town) Gazette. The cri- 
tic says— 

‘* In the ridiculous attempt to in- 
troduce perfect equality at New Har- 
mony, its whole system is disorderly 
and ineflicent., Its arrangements, 
which were to put the old world to 
the blush, are themselves fit subjects 
for the keenest ridicule. ['o show the 
physical stength of the female to be 
equal with the male, is a great point 
with these modern philosophers— 
Field work is endeavoured to be in- 
troduced, but meets with proper and 
suitable resistance by the more vir- 
tuous and industrious of the fair sex, 
while the house idlerssubmit to their 
task in the field. Hence the neces- 
sary and usual employments, con- 
tributing so much to the comfort and 
convenience of man, become much 
in disuse, and acleansheethas been 
a scarce article in New Harmony. 

“ 4 Lady is reported to have 
worked at the brick ground, when a 
strong lad, used to the business, 
might have done as much ina day 
as the Lady brick maker would ina 
week. Other Ladies have been or- 
dered to milk cows, who were such 
novices in the business, that they 
migint almost as well squeeze the 
tail as the teat, and the latter be- 
comes nearly as dry asthe former 
under such management. 

‘* f'armers were also placed at the 
loom, and store-keepers in the field, 
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both equally ignorant of their em- 
ployment. If any person had at- 
tempted to introduce into a new 
formed association disorder, contu- 
sion, and absurdity, they could not 
have effected it with more complete 
success than the founder and mana- 
ger of New Harmony. 

‘‘ The society, which was itself 
to establish such superior arrange- 
ment as to ruin all individual exer- 
tion, is itself in danger of falling; 
and the new system, which was to 
give it such firm support, and to 
render life easy, happy, aud comfor- 
table, appears itself in danger of 
vanishing, ‘and, like the baseless 
fabrick of a vision, leave but a 
wreck behind.” 

Missourt.—The Missouri Cara- 
van.—The company of enterprising 
citizens which we lately mention- 
ed as preparing ancther mercantile 
tour to New Mexico, has ieft here 
and entered on the arduous under- 
taking. Between 8Y and 100 per- 
sons we believe, constitute the 
pnumnber who have gone on the pres- 
ent occasion—and the wagons and 
carriages of almost every descrip- 
tion, are numerous. The amount 
of merchandise taken, is very con- 
siderable; and, if the adventurers 
are successful, the foundations of 
many fortunes will be laid. 

It bas the air of romance to see 
splendid pleasure-carriages, with 
elegant horses, journeying to the 
Republic of Mexico; yet it is sober 
reality. In fact, the obstacles ex- 
ist rather in imagination than in re- 
ality. Nature has made a fine road 
the whole distance. 

Louisiana. The grand jury of 
Louisiana found a true bill against 
Z. B. Canonge for killing Theodore 
Preval in a duel, Canonge had in- 
sulted the father of Preval, and in 
avenging the insult the latter lost 
his life. The bills against the four 
seconds were returned ignoramus. 

Michigan.—Washtenaw county, 
which, 3 years ago, contained 
but a single white inhabitant, has 
now a population of 3000. 
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